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Within a week after the election the 
Democratic society of Pennsylvania, of 
which ¢het truce Jeffersonian democrat, 
Chauncey F. Black, is president, issued 


-@ ringing address congratulating its 


members upon the good work that had 
been done, and calling upon the four 


-thousand democratic clubs and demo- 
_erftic socicties in the United States to press 
‘forward in the work of education with- 


out @ moment's intermission. As Presi- 
dent Black truly said: 


Had the Democratic society of Pennsyl- 
instead of five 
months, with its primary societies in every 
electicu district, as they should have been, 
the electoral votes of Pennsylvania would 
have gcne to Grover Cleveland, where the 

¢ interests of the larre majority of her 
people required that they should go. Had the 
national association of democratic clubs been 
even one year old, instead of four months, 
New York and Indiana and the whole. agri- 
cuitura! west would have been for democratic 
revenue reform, instead of republican or 
federalist monopoly. = 


Now comes the executive committee of 


the National association of democratic 


clubs with another stirring address in the 
same temper. It declares that reports 
from three thousand associated clubs and 
societizs show that there is no faltering 
Zrom the position of the last campaign and 
no hesitation in entering at once upon a 
new contest, and continues: 

The National association was formed and 
its members organized too late for the most 
effective campaign work during the past 
presidential contest. It failed to stem the 
tide of republican misrepresentation and the 
effect of enormous sums of money handled by 
the most corrupt and efficient partisan organ- 
ization ever known in this country; but with 
all our disadvantages success was barely 
missed. The great manufacturing states of 
New Jersey and Connecticut were carried. 
In New York and Indiana, in Massachusetts 
and Rhcde Island, the workingmen stood 
firmly by the democracy, as may be seen by 
ecuareful examination of the returns from 
mauufacturing centers. Where the people 
understood the real difference between repub- 
lican plutocracy and democratic equality 
their verdict was true. Hauthe active club 
organization of the democracy permeated the 
agricultura! districts as well, Cleveland and 
Thurman would have had an electoral as well 
asa popular majority. The honest and in- 
vellicent farmers who suffer the most and 
gain the least from the present excess of 
taxation would have come forward in blocks 
of fifty tome:t the mercenary and unpatri- 


~ otic floaters in their blocks of five. 


The campaign upon which the democratic 
clubs ere now to enter is not un easy one. 
We cannot safely rely for a victory, in the 
next presidential election, upon the twenty 
states which elected Tilden in 1876, and which 
elected Grover Cleveland in iSSf#. The ad- 
mission of the territories, to which each of the 
great parties has colemnly pledged itself, 
and the rearrangements consequent upon the 
next census in the representation of the pres- 
entstates, will change the relative power of 
each single state and group of states, and 
wili broaden the national contest. To win 
we shall have to fight the whole field, from 
Maine to California, as hotly as New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut and Indiana were 
fought this year. 

The democratic party proposes to fight this 
entire field and upon the same issues as in the 
past campaign, upon the same principles 
which were inaugurated in the framework 
and foundation of our association at Balti- 
roore on July 4 last. They are the priacipies 
of Thomas Jefferson, the great and first pre- 
ceptor of the principles of democracy in this 
country, as well as of every true and enlight- 
ened democrat who has lived since our birth 
as @ naticn. 


Declaring substantially for free trade 
and ballot reform, the address continues: 


The party which has truth upon its side 
never fails of victory when the truth is once 
made known. Qne argument is worth a dozen 
failacies. One organization campaigning for 
the truth and honest government ina fonr- 
years’ contest is worthadozea armed only 
with prevarications and with money. 

With an abandonment of every miscor mo- 
tive and a steady application to the accom- 
plisbment of the great ends and theestablisb- 
ment of the great principles fur which our 
party vas founded, as early as the republic 
itself, we need have no fear of the result. 
We lock back with self respect and pride to 
the bati!e which we have waged, aud with 
confidence to the ones to come. Let us lose 
no time in preparation. The next struggle for 
control of the national goverument will be- 
gin, not in 1892, but in the congressional and 
legislative electious of 1890. Let the demo- 
cratic clubs and societies step forward and 
with an active, earnest, vigilant, volunteer 
militia oppose the paid standing army of our 
opponents, inaugurating immediately the 
agitation of our great principles, and con- 
tinuing it iu every voting district for the next 
four years. 

A meeting of our general committce will he 
called at an early day. Itis hoped that be} 
fore that time there will be at least one active 
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club or society in every county of the uaead 
conscientiously at work. If there be but one 
in a county it is hoped that that one wil have 
the whole county as its field. It is hoped 
that each club will bea permanent and self 
reliant literary bureau und speakers’ com- 
mittee. Each club or society of the last cam- 
paigo which was then or has since becom 

a@ perm2uent oreanization is respectfully re- 
quested to communicate with the general 
committec at once, and to keep us notified of 
all changes in its officers. 


This, like President Cleveland's mes- 
sage, has the true ring—the note of 
victory. The great reason why the demo- 
cratic party did not carry the electoral 
vote in the last campaign was the half 
heartedness of its councils and its work. 
That campaign was really the beginning 
of popular democratic education, in this 
generation—the birth of that new dem- 
ocracy, which is really the old, and which 
has before it the task of carrying the 
principles of Thomas Jefferson to full frui- 
tion. 


ee 


Our single tax men who, as our corre- 
spondence shows, are everywhere in the 
best of heart and vigor, should remember 
that those democratic societies which 
Chauncey F. Black and his associates 
have founded afford the best possible 
sphere for their activity. These societies 
are formed for the study and diffusion of 
the principles of Jefferson. The principles 
of Jefferson lead to the single tax. 


The scheme for a single tax club house 
in New York is steadily gathering 
strength. Such club houses will prove 
very useful. They will afford places of 
meeting and conference, where our people 
can make the acquaintance of each other, 
and plans can be formed for better work. 
The Ninth district free trade club has 
since the election changed its name to 
the Manhattan single tax club, and has 
afloor at. 105 Second avenue, open every 
afternoon and evening, in which an av- 
erage of twenty-five men nightly gather. 
Its success proves that the larger scheme 
is sure to find adequatesupport. The Lon- 
don workingmen’s radical clubs, which I 
spoke of in the last issue of THE STaNDARD, 
are all clubs of this nature, and already 
constitute a strong educational and 
political force. The more successful of 
them occupy entire buildings—one, which 
I visited a tew Sundays ago, hav- 
ing taken possession of the old chapel 
and parsonage of the famous Rowland 
Hill. They have usually a reading 
room and something of a library, a smok- 
ing room, refreshment room, committee 
rooms, sometimes a billiard room, and 
a hall, in many cases a large one, in which 
lectures are delivered and meetings held. 
The floors are usually bare and the furni- 
ture is very plain, but the rooms are com- 
fortable enough. The dues are very 
small, amounting to only a few pencea 
week—a large membership sufficing at 
this rate to defray expenses. 


Coming over on the Etruria I made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Daggett of Boston, 
a keen, alert Massachusetts Yankee, who, 
beginning as a boy on a fishing schooner, 
has passed all his life in the fish busi- 
ness. The last year or so Mr. Daggett 
has spent on the west coast of Jreland 
organizing the business of catching, salt- 
ing and shipping mackerel to the United 
States. 

The reason this American fisherman 
went to Ireland to deluge his native coun- 
try with pauper Irish mackerel instead of 
continuing to devote his energy and capi- 
tal to the catching of American mackerel, 
is not the want of a protective mackerel 
duty (for there isa duty of $2 per barrel 
on foreign mackerel), but the want of 
American mackerel, For some years 
past the great schools of mackere! which 
have been in the habit of visiting our 
eastern coasts have so greatly falien off 
that while the price of mackerel in the 
American markets has largely risen, the 
mackerel fishermen have not been able to 
make a living 


Mr. Daggett, during a pleasure trip to 
Europe some years ago had noted with a 
fisherman’s eve that there were large 
numbers of mackerel on the west coast 
of Ireland, though little use was made 
of them, the fishermen only taking 
what they could sell fresh, with a 
few barrels to salt down for their own 
use or to sellat the country fairs. He 
therefore bethoucht himself that there 
would be money in going over to Ireland, 
establishing packing stations, getting the 
Irish fishermen to catch more mackerel, 
and supplying the American mackerel 
famine from the Irish plenty. This he 
has been engaged in for the past year. 
He has been successful and has made 
money, aS he deserved to makeit. But 
he would have been more successful and 
made more money were it not for the 
fact that under our protective tariff he 
is fined $2 for every barrel he produces 
into the United States, 


Here is a case which it might be worth 
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the while of *‘‘protectionists’—and espe- lat: at teisiba: bank officials. Nor did he get this ; enable a few rich silver miners to get 


cially of “Irish American protectionists” 

—to consider. There is a mackerel famine 
on one side of the Atlantic, a mackerel 
plenty on the other. Why should the | 
federal government step in and by a $2 
tax hinder the famine from being 
relieved by the plenty? Who is being in- 
jured by this production of Irish mack- 
erel into the United States? Mr. Dag- 
gett has made money by it, and what he 
has made increases the general fund of 
wealth in the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts and in the United States. Ameri- 
can lovers of mackerel have been enabled 
to enjoy mackerel they could not other- 
wise have had, while an industry afford- 
ing new employment for labor has been 
opened on the west coast of Ireland. 
Irishmen indeed profit by it, but is that 
any reason why we should hamper and 
restrict a trade which is of benefit to our 
own people? And who, really, ‘and from 
what, does this protective tax protect or 
defend? Evidently it can only protect or 
defend Americans who want to eat mack- 
erel from getting mackerel to eat. It is 
nota restriction on what foreign Irish- 
men want to do to us. So far as the 
Irishmen are concerned we might have 
gone without mackerel so long as those 
fishes did not choose to come to our 
shores. It is a restriction upon what 
Americans want to do for Americans. 
It was to provide Americans with the 
mackerel they wanted that Mr. Daggett 
went over to Ireland. 


Mr. Daggett told meagood many in- 
teresting things about fish. The dis- 
appearance of mackerel from the Ameri- 
can coast happened before, during the 
early part of the century. It lasted at 
that time for five or six years, and then 
they came back again as plentifully as 
ever. So in other places. There is a 
fiord on the Norwegian coast that had 
been for many years renowned for its 
abundance of herring. One spring, when 
the boats had gathered as usual, nota 
herring came. For five or six seasons 
they utterly failed, and then came back as 
suddenly as they had vanished and as 
plentifully as ever,:and have since con- 
What is the cause of 
the disappearance or reappearance - of 
these fisues no one knows; but it is not 
the agency of man. The notion that 
catching them drives them away or per- 
ceptibly lessens their numbers, and all 
notion that such fishing ought to be regu- 
lated by luw, Mr. Daggett utterly derides, 
So teeming is the life of these great 
schools of fish that man may take what 
he will without making any impression 
on them. “Every fisherman will tell 
you,” said Mr. Daggett, ‘that he sees ten 
thousand barrels for every burrel he 
They disappear for a while from 
one locality, but only to appear some- 
where else. What the American fisher- 
man wants is, not protection, but to be 
freed from all protective regulations, so 
that he may catch fish wherever he can 
find.them. What we need with Canada, 
for instance, is absolute free trade.” 


takes. 


This Yankee fisherman, be it observed, 
is a student of markets, not of maxims. 
And it is by the study of markets that he 
has made his living and something over, 
which is a good deal more than Mr. Harri- 
son ever did. But he is not afraid of for- 
That bugaboo he re- 
gards only as a device used by the crafty 
to frighten fools. 

“You have tried both sides of the At- 
lantic,” I said. “The run of fish being 
equa], where can you buy fish for packing 
the cheapest?” 

“In the United States,” he replied. “Our 
boats are better; our appliances are bet- 
ter, and we catch more fish to the man. 
The run being equal, our fishermen can 
seil fish cheaper and yet make more mo- 
rey than the Irish fishermen.” 

‘“‘Where, other things being equal, can 
you pack fish cheapest ?” 

“In the United States,” was his quick 
answer, ‘‘Wages are lower in Ireland; 
but labor is cheaper in the United States. 
I have been paying on the west coast of 
Ireland 2s. 6d. a day for men; Is. 6d. for 
womer; and 1s. for girls and boys. ButI 
would have saved money if I could have 
had the same work done in the United 
States at $2.50 per day.” 


Mr. Daggett has been employing a good 
deal of Irish labor this year, and has put 
a good deal of money into circulation on 
the west coast. Has he thereby lessened 
the employment of American labor or 
been taking money from his own country 
to spend it among Irish pauper laborers? 
Notatall. He did not pay for the catch- 
ing, cleaning or packing of the fish with 
American money. The west coast people 
would have turned up their Irish noses at 


American money. He paid them in 


money bearing the image and superscrip- 


tion of Victoria Regina or the signatures 


in exchange for American money. He 

obtained the money from an Irish bahk 
: by drawing on a London banking house 
having a correspondent in the United 

States. Nor did the London banking 
house send that draft to the United States 
for collection in money to be shipped back 
to England. It merely used that credit to 
cancel a draft to a like amount drawn on 
some one in England to pay for American 
produce shipped to that country. Thus, 

for every barrel of mackerel which Mr. 

Daggett has shipped to the United States 
some product of American industry has 
beca shipped from the United States. 
There has been re lessening of American 

moncy, no curtain. cnt of American em- 

moayment, On the conti ary, by setting 
iu.shmen to work .t6 catch and cure 
mackerel which are sent to the United 

States in exchange for products of Ameri- 
c:n industry, Mr. Daggett has opened 
Op ortunities of ernployment for Ameri- 
con labor. 

If the Rev. Edward Everett Hale would 
call upon Mr. Daggett he might get from 
him some lessons in the philosophy. of 
markets which would much increase his 
own usefulness. This mackerel trade is 
but an illustration of all trade between 
nations. 


The Unione Tipografico-Editrice of 
Rome, Turin and Naples, the great Ital- 
ian economic publishing house, have been 
courteous enough to send mea copy of 
‘Progresso e Poverta”—the Italian trans- 
lation of ‘‘Progress and Poverty,” which 
has been made by the advocate Ludovico 
Eusebio, and published by them. Like 
all the European editions of my books, it 
is much more beautifully printed than 
any American edition, for our: pretective 
duties on paper and paper stock prevent 
American printers from using such gocd 
paper except on very expensive books. I 
very much appreciate the generous cour- 
tesy of the Unione Tipografico-Editrice in 
sending me this book, for since IT am a 
“protected” American I have no rights as 
an author that they are bound to respect. 
{ hope the translation is a. good one, and 
from the character of the publishing house 
and of the translator I have no doubt that 
“+ Butif they had chopped it up and_ 
disfigured if, or imposed on Italian 
readers matter that was not. mine—as the 
Jower grade of English publishers have 
‘at times done with American authors—I 
wouwd have no redress. Because lam an 
American, Iam, as an author, an outlaw 
‘everywhere outside of the United States, 
and have no legal rights of property in 
the work that is the produce of my labor. 
I do not complain of other nations; I 
complain of my own. If other nations 
outlaw American authors it is only be- 
cause we outlaw foreign authors, Ameri- 
ean authors could get the protection of 
the copyright laws of all foreign nations 
the moment we would consent. to do to 
foreign authors the simple justice of 
acknowledging their right of property in 
the produce of their labor. But in this 
respect we stand on the moral level of 
the Barbary pirates, and under the in- 
fluence of the protective spirit, which is 
essentially the spirit of theft, have per- 
sistently refused to recognize the property 
rights of foreign authors in order thata 
few American publishers might 
by piracy. 


crow rich 


But it is not of this I wish to speak, so 
much as of the sneak thief side of our 
protective tariff, Iam noi only deprived 
by our own laws of any right of property 
in the produce of my own labor abroad, 
but I cannot even get thebook which a 
foreign publisher chooses in his courtesy 
to send me without being compelled to 
pay a fine before I can getit. In this 
case I was not so wicked (from. the pro- 
tective standpoint) as to buy a book 
printed abroad. The Unione Tipografico- 
Editrice made mea present of a copy. 
They tied it up nicely in a pasteboard 
cover, put the proper stamps on it, and 
directing it to me at this office, put it in 
the mail, But instead of the postman 
bringing me the book, he brought me a 
card from the official noser of the mails 
in the post office building, 
book, to come 
and ‘pay. duty. SoIhad to 
senda speciat messenger to the post office 
and pay a quarter (they were more mod- 
erate than usual) before being permitted 
to get the book. A quarter is not a great 
deal. But it isa good deal more to me 
than to the government of the United 
States, I have not enoughquarters, The 
government of the United States has too 
“I could have devoted that quarter 


directing 
me, if I wanted my 


down there 


many. 
to auseful purpose. The gov vernmeut will 
but add it to that sealed mine of silver 
which the labor of the whole country is 
being taxed to create in the sub-treasury 
vaults, for no other purpose than to keep 
up { taxation for the sake of taxation, and 


higher prices for their bullion. 

To my mind Iwasrobbed of the quarter 
just as truly as though I had been robbed 
of it by afootpad, But there would have 
been this greater satisfaction if I had been 
robbed by a footpad: I might have. been 
reasonably certain that he would not go 
and stick it down some hole in the ground. 


The avowed purpose of the thieving 
system that is called ‘‘protection to 
American labor,” is to prevent foreigners 
from doing work that might be 
done by Americans. How weli it ac- 
complishes its purpose is seen clearly in 
the present condition of our foreign com- 
merce. Thirty years. ago the American 
flag was to be-met on every sea. To- 
day the thousands of Americans who sail 
out of New York every year fora pleas- 
ure trip to Europe never see the Ameri- 
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can flag from the time it is hauled dow 
from the fore truck of the foreign 
steamer {in which they sail, as she 
passes Sandy hook, untilit is taised again 
at Sandy hook, at the fore o* ‘he foreign 
steamer in which they come back. The 
immense volume of. America:: travel and 
trade is forced by our protective laws to 
pay for the building and running of 
foreign ships and toadd to the profits of 
foreign ship owners. And now the same 
protective laws are forcing American 
into the building of ships which 
must sail under the English flag and in 
time of war constitute the most effective 
kind of cruisers in her Britannic majesty’s 
Of the four great ocean racers, 
which during the coming year will reduce, 
possibly by a whole day, the time of 
the transatlantic passage, two of them, 
the City of New York and the City 
of Paris, are owned by Pennsylvania capi- 
talists, and two of them, the Majestic 
and her consort, are partially owned by 
American capitalists. Thus the direct 
effect of protection is to ‘‘tuke work out 
of the country”—to compel Pennsylvania 
capitalists to build ships on the Clyde 
that 
have 
| 
oe 


capits] 


navy. 


under free would 


bulb con 


trade they 
the Delaware, 
to swell. the naval power of 
Britain with built by 
ican capitai and maintained by American 
trade. 
than asuatch for aarh oi 


and 
Great 
ships Amer- 
One of these ships would be more 
frat of. stael 
cruisers on which we are wasting millions, 
raised by taxation that is crushiag our in- 

dustry. Her greater speed will enable 
ee to walk away from any of them, and 
thus select her own distance. 

The movement of the American actors, 
with Lawrence Barrett and Edwin Booth: 
at their head, in demanding the same 
protection against pauper foreign actors 
as has been accorded to 
laborers in the vineyard of the Lord, and 
to American manufacturers of bibles, is 
in perfect accord with the principles 
that the American people indorsed 
by the election of Generel Harrison, 
and must, if he be consistent, receive the 
hearty support of that gentleman. Itis 
certainly time that the hotel, bell-boys, 
restaurant waiters, 
house keepers, and domestic livery stable 
men should join in demanding their share 
of protection, 


summer 


On. protectionist prin- 
cipies it is a gross outrage on 
these and similar ciasses of Ameri- 
can laborers and capitulists that a great 
body of Americans should be 
permitted to go to Europe every year and 


spend on fcreigners the money they ough 


-yteh 


by law be compelled to spend at home. 


What millions on millions might be re- 
tained at home by adding to cur protective 

system a should forbid 
any American to leave the country unless 
he could conclusively prove that he was 
a pauper, and had nothing whatever to 


law. which 


spend. And then—then the next step 
might be to adopt the Chinese pigtail and 
the Chinese language and substitute Con- 
fucius for Christ. 


Tne condition of -our New York 
state prisons to-day shows the pitch of 
wicked adsurdity to 
are. bringing us. 


which protective 
ideas - Here are some 
thousands of criminals being subjected to 
the most cruel and destructive of punish- 
ments—that of being locked up in idleness 

—lest their working should prevent other 
people from getting work. Yet the 
ural cpportunities for work are open on. 
every hand—erough for aa Wher: 
now there are only thousa 
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The single tax petition to congress is 
being rapidly signed, 873 names havin 


the 
We print this weeka 


come in to the committee. by 
single day's mail, 


blank form of tis petition, which may be 


sicned and sent to the committee, 


Our es peeks are oe 
ea ciate: a to the municip an) reine 


| of Toronto asking for an exemption fre 
taxation to the amount of $500 on fey 


American 


boarding 
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building. Suek: an exemption commends 
itself directly to smal] homestead owners; 
and as it would increase the taxation of 
land values, is the thin end of the single 
tax. This mode of bringing our princi- 
ples into practical issue is worth the at- 
tention of single tax men in other locali- 
ties, and would be peculiarly attractive 
to the farmers. Itis, to be sure, but a 
small step, but no matter how small the’ 
step, if it involves the principle, its dis- 
cussion will bring on a discussion of tha | 
principle, and thus educate public opinion 
to greater advances. - 


Phillips Thompson of Toronto, author 
of “The Politics of Labor,” was present 
at the meeting in Liverpool at which the 
Financial reform association presented 
me with an address, and I had the pleas- 
ure of shaking hands with him after- 
ward. Mr. Thompson is, with his farnily, 
enjoying his easea short distance from 
Liverpool. It goes without saying that 
he did not get the means todo this from 
his newspaper work, still less fron: his 
book. But he has managed to get a small 
slice of the unearned increment of To- 
ronto. A little legacy falling to him some 
years ago, he invested it in land on the 
outskirts of Toronto, and as soon as the 
increasing population enabled him toclear 
a few thousand dollars, he sold out and 
went@broad to take, so far as his bit of 
“unearned increment” would go, theease 
of an absentee ilandiord. Mr. Pardee, 
managing editor of the Toronto Globe, 
who bought Thompson's lots, wonders, I 
am told, how Thompson could have sold. 
so low, and expects to make a good deal 
more as his share. 


President Cleveland, too, is another 
good man who has had money put in his 
pocket by the growth and improvement | 
of the community in which he has been 
| increase of land val- 
is said, 


living. By the 
ues at Red Top he will, it 
carry off from Washington about 
$100,009 of unearned increment. It is 
a good thing that he has got that much, 
which otherwise would have rone to 
some such man. as Secretary Whitney, 
who carries off a still larger amount 
from the same locality. It will not only 
give him leisure for thought, but the- 


spending of this money which he did 


not eu:n, danny assish oon calling 
his at eh uion to the injustice and 
injury involved in the system that enables. 
individuals to take to themselves values 
which the growth of the community 
creates. On fine and strong natures the 
effect of benefiting by a general wrong 
is often to impose a deeper sense of re- 
the continuance of the 
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‘A Manufacturer Talks Free Trade. 


The Munhattan single tax club’s fourth leo- 
ture meeting was held at its rooms, 1 
Seecond avenue last Sunday evening. An ex- 
ceptionaliy interesting address on the single 
tax and the tariff question was delivered by 
Lindley Vinton. Mr. Vinton is a lawyer. but 
the major portion of his 'ucomeisderivedirom 
a machine shop near Ra ReMR IED and con- 
fining himself mainiy to that business, he pre- 
sente edan array of facts which proved beyond 

any question that the skilled labor of this 
country is, considering the amount.ot work 
accomplished, the cheapest skilled labor ia 
the world. - The address was pronounced by- 
sincle. tax men to be one of the best tariff 
talksthey ever heard. Several pretectionists 
kept the speaker busy answering questions ttit 
a jate.bour. 

The Manhattan single tax club will hold a 
lecturo meeting every Sunday evening this 


! winter at Lhe same place. 


pothe Dunkirk O 


Organized tn Hansas Cits.: 


Kansas Ciry.—A meeting of singletaz mea 
cailed by Mr. W. Maboney tock miace yester- 
dav at Crump’s ball, corner Tenth and Main 
streets, at which a permanent orzanization 
was formed. Those present were J. PL Gu. 
mer, Charles E. Reid, O. H. Schramm, H. 
Hermelink, K. A. Shearer, Witham Mahoney, 
H.8S. Juien, Jcho Barr, Witham W. Rose, 
E. A. Striextand, T. Loreyv, S.C Fartee. BH. BL 
Stewart, Alex. N. Sublberg, BA. Birmirg- 
bam and P. Doberty. Mr. J. P.Giimer. was 
elected chairman and Mr. Charles E. Reid 
secretary aud treasurer. 

he next meeting will be held at ay 
piace on Sunday, January 6, 1539, a tp. mh 
CHARLES E. REIp, ‘Se etary. 


A Dinner to UWeury (seorce. : 
An informa! ditoer will be tendered to Mr 
Henry George oo Saturduy evening, Decem- 
ber 20, 8:50 pom., at Hotel Hungaria, 4 Uniog 
SOU Le: 
ticipating will piease notify the secretary of 
the ecmmittee on or befure Friday, December. 
25. Mr. W. T. Croasdalte will preside 
Bens: DOBLIN, Secretary, 


sot Bre VEL WS: aye 


Cora Strate Conference iu Mlutoe, 
AUBURN, MMe., Dec. 21.—The single tax chib- 
ut ae Mle. is Gesirous of holdin’ a-state 
ecuferenceis the cear future, aud alis: int le 
a i in the state arelnvited to correspond. 

with toe secrezary. B. W. Bears, 
: Secretary, box 916, 


; Peraaaal, 

Mr. Jo Smith of Dunkirk, N. ¥., who has 
been one of the Most enerzetic and useful of - 
our single tax men inwestera New York, is 
wbout removing to Cleveland, Obio. Airc. 
Smith has been writing some admirable arti- 
clesoan paliot. reform andthe siacle tax far 
Tos. Dankice localbasg 
sembiy of tbe Kn igbts of Labor is practically 
a siagie tax organizatioa. é 


gee ror, 


same. 


All single tax meu desirous of pare 


REMARKABLE PROGRESS. 


THE PETITION TO CONGRESS GALLOP- 
ING INTG FAVOR. 


‘Sigeacures Coming in by the Hundreds, aud 
ae This Rate the New Enurelimeut tu a 
Couple of Wecks Will Make the Old GQne 
Leok Inesiguigfcant—A Demand Evers- 
where for Biauke—Euthustastic Letters. 


The work of the enrcliment committee, since 
the last issue of Tae StanpDarn, has made very 
remarkabie progress. Names are flowing iu 
by the bundred in every mail, and thus far the 

force at the disposal of the committee has not 
beer able to do more than classify the names. 
The actual work of cnroliment will not begin 
until next week. 

A considerable number of smal! contribu- 
tions ranging from one to five dollars have 

been received, and there is little doubt that a 
sufficient sun will be raised to meet all the ex- 
pensescf the petition andenrolilment. But a 

Jarze amount of money cun be judiciously 

ased in sending cut literature. This is par- 

ticularly important, as thousands of people 
_ ate siguing this pelition simply from dis- 

gatisfuction with existing conditions aud 
Gesire to bring about some change in the pres- 
ert methods of taxation. Though such people 
practically commit themselves in some meas- 
ure to the single tax, a very Jarge proportion 
of them do not reaily understaad it und from 
all. quarlers come urgent requests to send out 
tracts and STanDamTDs. 

There is no room for doubt that the new en- 

“gollment will ia two weeks contain more 

mames than there were placed on the old er- 

rollmeut as the result of persisteat effort 
duriuz the campaign. 

‘Wesnhall kefere long bave the adabeees of 
tens of thousands of people who are in a con- 
dition to read with inicrest any tracts or 
‘documenis. bearing on the subject of the sin- 
g@ile tax, aid never before ia the history of the 
movement was such a bearing accorded to us. 
AInwould be 2 great pity indeed if through 
Gack of ncans the committee should tind itseif 

“Bnab! fe to fully improve tlus opportunity. 

@Qne notabiy good effect of the new plan of 

@eampaign is lie rearcusing of the interest of 
“those who were somewhat cast down by de- 
feat. The chairman of the committee is con- 
 gtantly in receipt of letters which declare 
satisfaction that a uew opportunity for work 
ae been offered. Many writers express 

armaprroval of Judge Maguire’s proposa! 
to concentrate zlieur ellorts on New Jersey. 

Bome idea of the temper of single tax people 
ugan Ge had fram the fellowing extracts from 
Aetters received: 

Themas J. Hudson of Indianayiolis says: Our 

single tux peopie here will spend their holi- 
days in colecuug signatures to the national 
petition, so that ai seme future Christinas 

‘tide, when each ene can enjoy the fruits of bis 

Jabor, we can rest and sing, ‘Peace on earth 
end good will 16 mea” with a full understand- 
ing of its means. 


William Haneock, Wyoming, Pa., owner of 


 waluable lands. —Inclosed tind twenty signa- 


fMures. Dfind the cbject of petiticu quite popu- 


dar, especially amoug democrats. 


Edward H. Bailey, editor Lake View, Il, 
. Record.—Have distributed bianks and am sure 
they will ali reach you soon, signed. Single 
Pex inen are wide awake bere, 

D. B. Terrell, Wytbeville, Vt.—Inclosed find 
. five blanks signed. The people bere are not 
conversant Wilh the single tay, bur they ure 
‘an fayor cf ballot reform and a change in our 
system of taxation. 

Thomas Fisher, Shaker Station, Conn.—You 
/ gent me nine blaaks and I return seven sizned. 

@ohn A. Rely, Saco, Me.—I heartily ap- 
‘prove cf your pian of campaign. I incluse 
the nine blank petitions signed and could bhuve 
get amore signers lad I bad more blanks. 


Wiliam A. Garretson, Lincoln, KRan.—Send 
me biauks and iwiil cheerfully vbtain such 
mames aslIcan to the petition. In my view 
the most practical and effective scheme yet’ 
“propused isihat suggested by Judze Maguire, 
aad Durust that his plan will be adopted. 


J.C. Reshirt, Albany, N. Y.—Inclosed find 
ten petitions signed. You may send me 
twenty-five mure. 

dobn Cairns, Hartford, Conn.—I believe the 

- weal work bas just begun. Isend $1 fur en- 
-wollment fuud aud my owa and my brother's 
petitions. , 

J. A. McCullough, Plainfield, N. J.—Please 
send tne some blank petitions Iam ready to 
the extentof my whility to heip on the fight. 

Bring on your battalions und take New 
Jersey. 

W. P. Smith, Orange, N. J.—Please send me 
a@ package ci blanks. lain a landowner under 
the present system, aud a single tax man tbat 
wou can depend on us long as life lusts. 

. Edward P. Faxon, Boston.—I take pleasure 
‘gn forwaraing te vou all the blanks sicned.. I 
find no difficully in getting names, and would 
‘dike you le send ime sume more blunts, 

RK. OM. Scotti, president of the Free land 
@ub, Siamusburg, Obo.—Inciosed find my 
ewn and anothers name. Will forward you 
@nuinber more soon. From now-on FP shall 
work for free trade, free land and free meu. 

Jeha G. Hainmei, St. Leuis.—Inclesed you 
awill tind teu signatures to the single tax peti- 
tuon. Notoone of the signers except mvseif is 

gm single tax man. Isaid to-them: “Here isa 
pelition to congress to appoint a committee 
to sec whether tbcre is any good in that 
Beary George idea. Vf there is we want to 
know st and have st brought before the people, 
-wnd this is the best way to get at. it;” aud, 
zgreeing to tbe propositacn, they sinned their 
wames. On Junuary 2 To am going on the 
road, aud before that tune 1 want 100 bianks. 

T: J. Skidinore, Seneca Fails, N. Y.~—You 
may send me twenuty-hve or thirty more 
blanks. Tthink Icaa get them filled, as we 
shet down Saturday for an iodcfinite time to 
preveat overproduction, as we have pleuty 
to eat and wear and cecal to keep us warm for 
the winter—in a born. 

E. P. Lewis, Washington, D. C.—Inclosed 
are twelve signatures. All the signers ure 
wlerks ta Uae War department. Not all of 
them are yet convinced of the justice of the 
Single tax, but all agree that our present sys- 
tem of taxation is far from equitable, and 
wish toe buve the matter eaully discussed in 
coneress. 

W.L. Ross, Camden, N. J.—Can get more 
Signatures if you wiil send more blanks. I 
find men willing to sign who have only a 
limited knowledge of the single tax theory, 
but who are favorable to it through faith in 

_Mr. George and his followers. 

H.W. McFariaae, Chicago.—Received blank 
petitions, etc., Lbis morning, but there were 
uot baif encuzh. I am ia a railroad office 
employing about three hundred men, and | 
can gei at least 100 of them to sign the peti- 
tion. Please send me about two bundred 

_ blanks as soon as possible. 

Johu B. Young, Beaver, Pa.—I got all your 

“Yanks sigued in about twenty miauies. If 


you will send me 100 more I will get them 
signed. We must get a million of them. 

D. St. C. Wineland, Pittsburg.—There is no 
difficulty in opaas signatures to the peti- 
tion. 

J. W. McCluskey, Chicazo.—I wrote you this 
morning and I wrote you at noon, and I now 
Write you again to tell you I am out of 
blanks. 

J. Alvin Hawley, Grand Rapids, Mich.— 
Please forward at least 100 blanks, as] am 
prepared to get the signatures. 

A. G. Beecher, Warren, Pa.—Piease send 
ime some more blanks. Every one who, writes 
for more blanks should send stamps for re- 
turn postage, as the total of such small con- 
tributions would be very considerabie. 

Robert Baker, Albany, N. Y.—If we had 
two or three canvassers in this city I believe 
we could vet a majority of the people to siga 
the petition. Send me some more blanks. 

M. W. Norwalk, Albany.—I got all the 
blanks signed in three or four hours after I 
got them and I was well rewarded for my 
work by the pleasure it gave me to find how 
ihe people are already prepared for the 
truth we advocate. 

G. Hawkins, New York.—Inclosed please 
lind 1 toward expeuses. Wish I could send 
ore. 

E. Q. Norton, Mobile, Ala.—Inclosed find 
slips signed. They came to me about two 
hours ago by mail, and without moving out of 
ny office seat [ got them all signed by people 

vio came im on business. Please send me 
mere slips—500 if you cun. The tide bas 
turned here in Mobile on this question and 
every day makes it easier for us. 

James Leedon, Milwaukee.—I incluse a few 
signatures got without much difficulty. Some 
of the signers are at keart siugle tux men and 
the others say: “Let congress investigate.” 


After all, that’s what we want. 
R. 8S. Gancung, Seneca Falls, N. Y¥.—In- 
closed find sizned petitions. Pleasesend some 


more. No trouble to get signers—ecould geta 
thousand if Thad time. We are just keeping 
the single tax question hot bere. Among the 
names sent yuu is \N. B. Steveus, editur Seneca 
county Journal. 

Thomas Blackmore, Akron, Ohio.—I return 
blanks all signed, and want more. I also 
Want some literature so that J can help spread 
the light. 

David McWilliams, Wilmington, Del.—In- 
closed tind sume names. You can always 
count on me to do whut I can for the cause. 

William Lancaster, Pawtucket, R. L—I got 
blanks all signed without any trouble, as the 
single tax is spreading fust around here. 

William G. Mcoffet, Williamsport, Pa.—I find 
Very little trouble gettiug signers.) They are 
not single tax men, but they are men who 
kKuow that something is wrong and want a 
change. 

J.L. Cushman, Springfield, Ohio.—I have 
found but two mena who refused to sign. They 
do not all understand the single tay, but they 
wish to learn about it. 

area following names have since the last 

issue of THE STaNDaroD been added to the ad- 
dee ss to advocates of the single tax in behalf 
of the new petition and enrollment: 

Henry George, No. 12 Union sq., New York. 

7.G. Drake, 215 Ninth av., Long Island City. 

Win. O. McDowell, 20 Spruce st., Newark, 
N. J. 

ale! Book, 

in, N.Y: 

Ww . J. Boreman, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Richard M. Rorty, Middletown, N. Y. 

E. W. Nellis, Paterson, N. J. 

Stoughton Cuvley, 22 5th av.. Chicago, Il. 

H.W. eFarlane, 22 5th av., Chicago, UL 

W. A. Woed, M. D., Gloversville, N. Y. 

John G. Hummell, S04 South 4th st, St 
Louis, Mo. . 

L. S. Hinman, 161 State st., 


20 MeDonaell st., Amster- 


ww 


Hudson, N. Y. 


A Lively Sinzie Tax Devate nt Ann Arbor. 

Afew davs ago A. Arnold Clark of Lan- 
sing aud Giles B. Stebbins of Detroit debated 
the single tax at the Unitarian church uf Anu 
Arbor, Mich., to a gvod uudience. Accord- 
ing Lo an account in the Ann Arbor Register 
the audience was highly entertained and in- 
structed by the uddress of Mr. Clark in favor 
of the single tux. He explained the differ- 
ence betweea lund and other forms of prop- 
eriy—why the monopolization of land is fatal 
to ceneral prosperity; Jow, under our present 
system, the tendency of civiliz: Ltion us seen in 
tabor saving inventions Was uot to shurten 
hours of Jabur nur to ruise wazes, but to raise 
the value of fand; and why it is that although 
the laboring man could now with machinery 
produce vastly more weulth thaa formerly, 
his wages were not relatively higher, and the 
army of unemployed was great, while starv- 
ation in the midst of plenty was frequent, 
and a large nuinber of the people live worse 
than chattel slaves. 

Inreply Mr. Stebbins, who is evidently a 
follower of Edwin Atkinson, undertook to 
show by savings banks deposits and by the 
opinions of eminent writers, such as Mr. At- 
kinson, that the people ure better off than 
they formerly were, and that en the whole 
things ure gelling on quite swimmingly. He 
held tbat wages were highest when Jand 
values were highest—that the value of land 
was due toinan’s exertious, and that if a man 
hadu’t the meht to own Jand he hadn’t the 
right Lo own anything taken from the land. 


Bearing Ou Judze Macuire’s Pian 
Anoiher Matter. 


.Graxp Rapips, Mich.—t reud with great 
interest James G. Maguire's proposition to 
invade New Jersey. Ivis an entinently prac- 
tical plan, deserving earnest and careful con- 
sideration. But upon readiug the news from 
Minnesota, it uccurred to me that perhaps we 
had better select some western state, whose 
conditions are treer than in the east. 

While Lam writing I would like to add a 
pian to those propused. It is that we educate 
the lawmakers, stute and national. That they 
are sadly in need of it is amply proved by the 
laws they have made and propose making 
We should, tu sturt with, seud them THE 
STANDARD for six inonths—a less time than 
that would not do, for they are a hard lot of 
fellows—and -then, when they commence 
thinking, We ouzht to send them some sound 
books on political economy, says, for example, 
“Progress and Poverty” and “Social Preb- 
lems.” Then they would be prepared te talk 
sensibly and understandingly about legislative 
matters when they come together. What do 
you other fellows say to this scheme? Svs. 


and 


A Tremendous Siugte Tax Vote tn Texas 
in 18932. 

New York, Dec. 20.—The following item I 
take from a private letter from a ({riend in 
Texas, to whom I have been sending Tue 
Stanpargp: “f{can sav that [ favor the sin- 
gle tax idea very much. When I first read 
THE STANDARD I was not favorably impressed 
with its doctrines. The more I read, how- 
ever, the more reasonabie they seem to me. 
Henry George bas a strong following in 
Texas, and at the next presidential election 
in 1892 the state will poll a tremendous vote 
in that direction. Around me there is a pre- 
judice against Henry George and his doc- 
lrines because the people understand very 
little abuut them. In my speeches to the al- 
hances bere i use a good many points which 
[get from THe STANDARD. Let it come oc- 
Casionally and forbid it uot.” C. B. Coops. 


SHALL WE INVADE NEW JERSEY? 


Indorsements Frem all Quarters of Judge 
Magutre’s Suggestion. 


ThE StanDARD has received more letters 
approving of the plan for single tax men to 
concentrate all their strength fur a campaign 
in New Jersey than it can this weck find space 
for. Here area few of them: 

Wants to Start a Jersey Fund. 


Cincreynati, Dec. 17.—I have read and re- 
read Judge Maguire’s plan for the “Invasion 
of New Jersey,” and the more I think of it 
the more firmly Iam convinced that it is the 
best plan yet suggested. Now, how to carry 
it out# The one thing indispensable is money. 
I propose a contribution of ten cents from 
every single tax man, woman and ebild in 
America—the rest of the world not to be ex- 
cluded, fer we are all equally intercsted—the 
fund to be known as the “New Jersey Fund,” 
and to be exclusively devoted to the spread 
of the single tax gospel in that state. 

Any one who feels like giving more than a 
dime might do so, but certainly all can at 
least give the dime. If there are as inany 
single tax men as 1 believe there are, a dime 
from each would roll up a very considerable 
sum—enough, I think, to do the work. 

Iam going to present the matter at the 
next meeting of our club, and if they think 
as Ida, you may expect to see the dimes 
come rolling in very shortly. 

The movement looks more like a “0” here 
now than at any time in its history. The bar- 
riers that bave hitherto barred our progress 
are rapidly disappearing, and it would not 
surprise me if “we optimists” who gave the 
Movenient ten years to gct a practical foot- 
hold, would have the laugh on the twenty- 
tive and thirty years’ fellows, afterall _ 

THE STANDARD is to me “a thing of beauty” 
and “au joy forever,” and I wish that not 
only every New Jerseyite, but every man 
and woman in the world that can read and 
think could be furnished -with « copy of it. 
In the language of Drake (although he dida’t 
exactly intend it that way), I say: 


Forever float that STANDARD sheet. 
Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom's soil beneath our feet, 
and Frecdom’s banner waving o'er us? 
Ernest T. Fries. 


Let Us Up and At Ie. 


Burra.o, N. Y., Dec. 17.—It -seems> ta me 
that Judge Maguire has advanced the best 
plan yet proposed for future work. I, for 
one, will agree to contribute monthly to such 
a scheme, and many of my friends who are 
not single tax men could be induced to sub- 
scribe. A great many have said to me: “I 
should like. to see the single tax tried.” I 
have no doubt an opportunity like this would 
be a great inducement to them to look more 
fully into this movement, especially as there 
would seem to be a good chance of it-amount- 
ing tosomething in the near future. So let 
usupandat it, and give those who would 
“like to see if tried” a chance to take a money 
interest init. They would then wateh the 
progress we were making with @ personal in- 
terest, and could not fail to be enabled soon 
to “see the cat.” Let us get subscription 
blanks printed of two kinds, one for those 
who prupose to give regularly and one for 
transients. SAMUEL C. RoGenrs. 


Looke Upon It as an Inspiration. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Judge Maguire’s sugcestion 
to concentrate on New Jersey is an inspiration 
of genius. In that way only can aggressive 
work be done. Scurcely less happy was he 
in selectins New Jersey as the state to be in- 
vaded. I know soumcthjng of New Jersey, 
the sentiments of her peuple, and I kuow that 
if single tax men would there concentrate the 
ability, energy and the money now being dif- 
fused over the whole country, that state 
would inside of two years produce splendid 
results. HERBERT biGGs. 


Tke Most Practical Suggestion Yer Ad- 


vunced, 


Prorta, Il].—Judge Maguire's idea 1s rood. 
It is the most practical suggestion that bas 
yet been advanced to bring about the resuit 
we all so much desire. Concentrate and 
carry some one state and the rest will be | 
easy. In the meantime we, as individuals, 

cin be working hard at home in the ranks of 
“tariff reform leagues,” “JeNerson clubs,” 
etc., ete. 

I may mention, as significant of tid way io 
which the wind blows, that fam just in re- 
ceipt of a circular letter from the “American 
tariif reform league,” 115 Monrve street, Chi- 
cago, proposing to call a conventicn at Chi- 
cago soon, to be composed of all parties in- 
terested in the knocking down of a few bricks 
from the top of our Chinese wall of high pro- 
tection. 

Itis, perhaps, also worth stating that to- 
day an old soldier who, in the late electiva, 
voted for the high tariff crowd, thinking that 
he was “voting the way be shot,” told —-tie 
that he had aiready discovered bis mistake. 

J. W. HL 


Let Us! 


MINNEAPOLIS, Mino.—How it claddcned our 
hearts to read and re-read that letter from 
James G. Maguire! We can conceive of no 
measure so adapted to the speedy accomplish- 
ment ofthe holy object of our movement. 
By all means let us invade New Jersey. 

. Two Mane One. 


Heartily in Faver of Ic. 


Lyve, Micn.—I am beartily in favor of 
Judge James G. Mazuire’s New Jersey idea, 
as set forth in THE StanpDann of December iS, 
Why not concentrate all of our ebergies on 
that state and fight a winning battle. There 
is nothing in this to prevent us also from 
doing all we can locally. C. BF. Wenuas. 


ifopes the Plan Will Be Adopted. 

Lixcoxty, Kan., Dec. 16.—I have watched 
and considered all the propositions made in 
THE STANDARD since election four continuing 
the shedding of licht to the best advantage, 
and it seems to me that Judge Maguire’s plan 
is by far the most practical and the most far 
reaching of ail. I hope it will be adopted, 
and believe ii can be made entirely success- 
ful. Ww. A. GARRETSON. 


Thinks Ice’s the Best Plan. 


PItTssurG, Pa.—I for one am strongly in 
favor of Judge Maguire's plan for invading 
New Jersey with single tax ideas. I am even 
more ip favor of it than of tLe petition to 
Congress, although I sha!l siga that. 

T&e reason is simple: ib ts concentrated effort 


. that teiis, and that directed along the line of 


least resistance. Surely it will be easier to 
infuence one state than the whole United 
States. We are not rich, and it seems tu me 
our dollars will go further in this direction 
than io apy other. So that, while 1 wili do 
what I can whatever plan is adopted, I most 
sincerely hope our efforts will be made in this 
most practical direction. 
EDMUND YanrDLEY. 


Hallie It With Delight. 


Derrotr, Mich.—I am in perfect accord with 
Judge Maguire’s idea of concentration in New 
Jersey. I think it a very brilliant idea. The 
single tax once in operation there, manufac- 
turers would pour in from New York and 


“system. 


1 States 


Pennsylvania until that little state would 
blossom like a rose. I was at first inclined to 
favor Brother Bailey’s plan of concentration 
on Dakota, but I now see that in that place 
are lacking the large manufacturing plants 
and capital, which in New Jersey will be a 
powerful lever with which to overturn old 
systems in adjoining states. 

In these adjoining states are many manu- 
facturing concerns, more or less dilapidated, 
that would quickly move for the advantage 
of a cheap location and exemption from taxa~ 
tion. 

Then, too, New Jersey 1s in close proximity 
to the pauper Jabor fields of this great coun- 
try of freedom acd famine, and men and 
women would hurry from these sloughs of 
despond into the real liberty of regenerated 
New Jersey. Pennsylvania and New York 
would soon be compeiled to adopt this key- 
stone to prosperity—the single tax—else their 
manufacturing interests would soon tumble 
into ruins. S. G. Howe. 


AU His Friends are Enthusiastic tor It. 


Brookuyyx.—The true keynote has been 
sounded by Judge Maguire. Every single 
tax man With whom I have discussed tlie sub- 
ject is impressed with the feasibility of the 
plan, and my opinion is that there would be 
ulany recruits enlisted from Brooklyn. What 
stute is better suited to our purpose than New 
Jersey, Which lies so near to the ‘Home 
Guard,” from which we could send out our 
skirmisbers at extremely light expense! Be- 
sides, is there another state which bas upon 
its statutes a law which says ‘all land shall 
be taxed equally’? There are numbers, I be- 
lieve, who would give up otber work in order 
that they might expend their energy in push- 
ing the cause there. THEODORE ATWORTH. 


That Plan Proniises the Best Resalts. 


CHACAHOULA, La.—Since the presidential 
election concluded our single tax educational 
campaign, I have been deeply interested in 
the suggestions of our earnest single tax 
people as to the methbecd of continuing our 
work. Of the plans submitted through THE 
STANDARD, that of Judge James G. Maguire 
seems tome to promise the best results, and 
altogether mects with my approval. As au 
evidence of my belief in its practicability yeu 
are hereby authorized to draw on me for tes 
dollars in aidof the workus outlined in Judge 
Maguire’s letier of 27th ult.as soon us such 
work may be under way. What do my single 
tax brothers think of Judge Maguire’s propo- 
sition? Let us hear from them. 

kh. S. McMawon. 


A REGULAR CYCLONE OF A LETTER. 


Itc Swoops Down and Nearly Takes Your 
Breath Away~Judge Macutre’s Article 
Did Lt. 


Fansincton, lowa.—The article by Judce 
Maguire in favor of concentrating effort on 
some one state, New Jersey for instance, de- 
serves more than passing notice and gives 
rise to sume strong freaks of the imagination. 

ItJocks as if a legislature and governor of 
New Jersey, thoroughly on the George plan, 
could foree free trade upon the country ina 
few .tonths or even weeks, and the cumplete 
single tax plan very shortly afterward. 

Lor . ut my way of figuring. Ihave no 
stath icsor Atkinsonian tables at hand, but 
mat in off hand guess, which will be sufli- 
ce ~—s ¥ close to convey my idca to those wno 
reali.e the enormous revenues the single tax 
would yield: New Jersey, witha population 
something over 1,200,000, must collect in state, 
county, city and other leeal taxes and licenses 
from $3,000,000 to $15,000,000. The singte tax 
would yieid five times as much, or from $40,- 
000,000 ‘to apes annually. Salts would 
give 
the expences ‘of loci ct and stute government 
would be materially less under the George 
Now, think what a financial revolu- 
tion could be caused by the state government 
with this tremendous surplus ut hand, by one 
little edict. Suppose that the state passed an 
uct freeing all industries whatsoever from all 
luxesor lines save the une of ground rent; 
and carry tis out completely by refunding to 
any of its citizens any tariff or other tax 
ecullected from such eitizens by the United 
eoverment or lis agents That is to 
say, upon the New Jersey importers present- 
jing to the authorized state officials his 
vouchers or receipts showing so much money 
‘paid as duty to the custom cticials, the state 
reimburses them, giving them absolute free 
rade in their business. 

Now comes the financial tornudol The im- 
porter of New Jersey issues a circular to the 
trade, making a erand cut of 25 to 100 per 
cent on all standard imports. In less than a 
week every town and cross roads dealer al- 
most cuuid be notified. Now just think a mo- 
ment what the great importing houses of New 
York, Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, etc., 
and all the jobbers, wholesalers, commercial 
travelers, and retailers depending upon them 
from ocean to ocean would say and do. They 
couldn't meet -the cut; they couldn’t sell 
against New Jersey. The great arterial sys- 
tem of commerce of the whule country would 
be paralyzed and hundreds of millions of cap- 
ital jeopardized. No man can realize fully 
the result. But there would a cry go up that 
would reach state and national assembly 
bulls very quickly. Rehef would bave to be 
given by the general government instantly, 
and the ouly way would be to draw the red 
line across the Whole tariff schedule from A 
to Z. “Be it enacted” that the tari?! laws are 
repealed. New Jersey could sweepaw ay the 
whole tariff system in a-breath. 

As to Judge Maguire’s method of ccnvert- 
ing New Jersey, it is good, but here is a sup- 
plementary plan that T believe would shortea 
the judge’s five years even—short as that is: 

If New Jersey is going to be converted and 
mude so desirable a place to live in, there are 
a good many of us whe would like to be there. 
At the sume time there are all over New Jer- 
sey radical hard shell opponents of the 
George idea, who would like to locate iu other 
states. The thine to-do then would be to 
have 
some New Jersey city, to whom all the single 
tax men in the United States that would like 
to remove to New Jersey, could report. Then 
let every single tax man in New Jersey-and 
they would do it wiilingly—keep watch of his 
community, and as svon as he learned ef a 
“hard shell” that wanted to get in some other 
state, write to the bureau, so stating, giving 
all possible information about the mun and 
tis business and where he would like to go 
and what he would like todo. Bring these 
parties from New Jersey aud other states into 
communication, fix up trades between them 
and transfer the opposers of Mr. George 
out of New Jersey and the believers of the 
single tax into New Jersey. 

For instance, I would register at the bureau 
aS a newspaper man, with information about 
the Herald, and the town and county it was 
located in, businessit was doing, etc. Pretty 
soon some single taxite would report from 
some New Jersey town a newspaper man 
that wanted to get out west, etc. Then the 
bureau could put us in communication. We 
could fix up a deal, swap offices, etc., and 
New Jersey would lose one or more opposers 
of the single tax, and gain one or two who 
favored it. Trades, purchases and salesand 
various changes could be facilitated that 
would make a wonderful difference in the po- 
litical comvlexion of New Jersey quite rap- 


idly. 
Then see the value ot such changes. Afte 


a bureau or manager in New York or: 


‘single tax was the 
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‘sively. 


a i aed ian a eres rl og pe 


you begin to convert a man it usually tales 
at least a vear, aud oftener two or three, to 
make him see the “cat” in every lineament, 
free trade and everything. But by a trans- 
fer you geta full fledged convert who sces 
it and can help the work alors. 

By fixing upon one state, and then going at 
it both in an educational wey and by meth-. 
ods of exchange and colonization, I believe 
we could accomplish in a few years what 
most of us have heretofore looked upon as 
beyond our lifetime. 

F, W. Rock wE.u, 
Editor Farmington Herald. 


JUDGE MAGUIRE’S PLAN iS GQOQD. 


But is Not the Tarilff.a Sericus Obstacle to 
Its Proper Working ? 

DiGuTon, Mass.—Judge Macuire’s editoral 
Was interesting. There was a contagious 
ardor in the whole article. But will it not 
cecur to many—did it not occur to the 
Judge—that the force of circumstances is 
against the selection of any state in the 
Union?) When all that he proposed is. done, 
and ali the necessary -converts ootained, our 
system of taxation could not be so carried 
out as to become wa “working model.” There 
could not pussibiv be sich a model while the 
national policy of “protection” remains in 
force at all cur ports. The people in the con- 
verted stute would still be taxed on. food, 


clothing, fuel, bedding material, ete., how 
then could there be the single tax? How 


could vou puint to its working model? 

It would be an impossibility to get the leg- 
islature at Washington to exempt tariff 
duties at the New versey ports; und if they 
were so disposed it could not even then be 
carried out, inasmuch as the imports for the 
whole country would then be brought that 
way—on the line of least resistauce.. That 
would mean more prosperity than ,could be 
warranted by the new svstem. 

All that can be done by the course sug 
gested is the attainment of an incomplete 
inodel. As the country looked upon ete 
whole matter in New Jersey, the new system | 
would be under a great disadvantage. It 
would be like asking the people tu look upon 
the full play of some power in nature when 
an interfering, disturbing and debauching 
force was within acting distance—y et keep- 
ing this latter force in the dark. 

Thus, if the course named by Judge Ma- 
euire be adopted, let it be done with the un- 
derstanding that no just “working model” 
can thereby be obtained—but only partial 
benefits for the people. Would it then have 
the same convincing effect? It might. 

ALFRED Cross. 


The First Work to Take Up in New Jere 
BCVe 

NASHVILLE, Tenn.—I heartily agree with 
the suggestions of Judge Maguire, believing 
that that is the most economical aod efficient 
way of demonstrating the strength of the 
single tax movement. Itappears thut New 
Jersev is the most vulnerable point. Should 
it be decided to make such an effort, and it 
is agreed that this state of all in the Union 
offers the fewest obstacles and the prospect 
of greatest results, should not the passage of 
an electoral reform law there receive our 
first attention? I believe that the single tax 
will come more quickly, the victories be more 
decisive, and that they will cost us less in 
every particular ir we will see to it that the 
Australian or a similar ballot always precedes 
the struggle for the single tax. 

C. H. STOCKELL. 


FROM W. J. ATKINSON. 


What Our Philadelphia Friends Are Doing 
—New Jersey—An Antl-Single Tax Demoae 
crat Who Wanted to Distribute 100.000 
Copies of **Protection or Free rade?” 


PHILADELPHIA, Dee. 23.—Inclosed I send 
samples of single tax petition and ballot re- 
form circular we are sending out with goed 
success. Are endeavoring to arranve with 
Rev. Mr. Pentecost to deliver a weekly ad- 
dress here on the single tux question exclu- 
That should stir matters up. 

Think that Judge Macuire’s idea of concen- 
tration is good, and frous what we know bere, 
that New Jersey would be even better than 
Ohio to begin on, but IT may be wrong. It’s 
nearness to New York is certainly an advan- 
ture. But New Jersey is said to be owned by 
the Pennsylvania railroad, and the Wold 
special correspondent stated that in almost, if 
not guite every, county the purchaseable vote 
held the balance of power. Would its near- 
ness to New York and Philadelphia be a 
greater advantage to. railroad corporations 
than to ourselves? Can we find any state 
eusy of access to us that would not be so to 
them, or where our chance of speedy success 
would be greater? 

Met a tariff for revenue only democrat 
from Williamsport on my way-to Lancaster 
yesterday, Who was careful to keep his name 
from me, refused very emphatically to sign 
any petition, and condemned the idea of tax- 
ing land values alone in language buth forci- 
ble and choice, but who finally, when we drift- 
ed around to free trade, said that 100,000 
copies of ‘Protection or Free. Trade” should 
have been distributed in Pennsylvania a year 
ago by democrats, but not by the democratic 
committee, and that be advocated doing so 
very stronely, but was overruled. Totfered 
to raise half of cost of doing that now, but he 
is not ready to go into the 02 campaign just 
yet. Hesaid no true democrat ever was a 
protectionist, but that bis objection to the 
same as to protection, that 
both were taxing one class for the benelit of 
apother. I could not convince him, but gave. 
him Sheariman’s “Single Tax” tract and the 
lust number of Tne Sraxpanrn, which he was 
reading with apparent interest when I left at 
Lancaster. What amazed me most was that 
anyone so violently opposed to the single tax 
should want to circulate “Protection or Free 
Trade?’ Expect some converts among the. 
Young men’s Christian asseciation here 
shortly. W. J. ATKINSON, 


THE NEW DEMOCRACY. 


Every day makes it more apparent thata 


policy of extremist protection cannot expect 
tu get the support of all the republican eon- 


gressmen or of all the manufacturers.—[Bus- 


ton Transcript (rep.). 

As for us, we see no difference in contribut- 
ing more than an article is worth to a manu- 
facturer thanin giving that much to a thief. 
Itis urged that if we pay higher prices to 
the manufacturer, he canin turn spend the 
money for the benefit cf American labor. So 
could the thief. But what is the reason why 
the American ccnsumer can’t do just as much 
toward the encouragement of national in- 
dustry by being allowed to excbange his 
money on the most advantageous terms to 
himself? It is his money—he toiled for it. 
Why ean’t he do the best he can with itt~ 
(Rockville, Ind., Tribune. 


The labor cost of turning pig iron into stecl 
beains is $5.32 per ton. Now, if it be the real 
object of protectionists to impose such duties 
as would cover the difference in labor cost in 
this country and foreign countries, arate of 
$5.82—equal to the whole cost of American 
labor—would be more than sufficient for the 
purpuse. But the duty is five times greater 
than the whote cost of labor, and ten times 
greater than the difference between the la- 
bor cost in this country and in other coun- 
tries. What a fraud is the pretense that pro- 
tective duties are laid for the beuelit of labor- 
ing men!—(Philadelphia Record. 
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CETTING. YERY rot. 

The Agitation Eaisra by User Breads in 
Minveupolin iS Bxetting the ow: SR OTE rig 
in the Nerthwest. 

The holy feht for the ee eranee ef hae 

Manity frum the panes ef poverty unde 


Served is making weidrous progress in tie 
northwest, The center of asivation in “thar. 
SIRE ter appears just now tu be in Minden p- 
clis, Where the single taxX men are advancing 
the cause at arate that is sin; PEN Marvelons, 


They have so persistently and intel! gently 


urged upon the attention of the pectie ery- 
ingevils of social arr ongements that a re- 
spectful hearing ean no longer be resisted. 
Already the e newspapers, regardless of pcli- 
tics, are seriously discussing the. feasibitity 
‘of giving the single tax a tri al in the two 
great cities of St. Paul and Simncapolis, and 
spectlating onthe effect. it weuid have on 
their race with Chicago aad other competing 
cities for commercial supremacy. 


The Pioneer Press (vep.) of December 13 
Says: 


The singie tax movement in Minneapolis i is 
aSSUMiNS quite formidable proportions. There 
are a number of citizens who ure working day 
und night j in its behalf. The most indefans- 
able wor ker is ©, J. Buell, the president of 
the single tax leacue. The total numbers of 
signatures bas reached about 1,500. The list 
is suid to inciude a large number of business 
men. The agitation of the subject is stirring 
up people in various quarters. The Chica; =O 
papers have been discussing it and recently 
the Herald contained an extended argumens 
urging that the matter be broucht before the 
Tilinois legislature. The matter is likely to 
prove quite a bone of contention among the 
Minnesota legislators. It will be vigorously 
fonght by the real estate men of the two 
cities and parties owning large tracts of un- 
iinproved property. : 


Clearly, the resuit of this important contest | 


depends upon whether the great masses of 
the peopls, 
fight as vigorously arainst being robbed and 


who are not fund speculators, will» 


enslaved as the parties “owning” large tracts. 


of unimproved property will to retain the law- 
ful privilege of robbine aud enslaving ie 
The St. Paul Globe (dem.). SAYS: 


As we understand, the proposition of the 
Minneapelis merchants, embodied to their pe- 
tition to the state legislature, is to submit a 
constitutional amendment to a vote of the 
peopie,so that the future raising of taxes shall 
be by a direct tax on land values and except- 
ing merchandise, buildings and personal prop- 
erty. . 0. It is further proposed, as an 
experimental trial of this single tax idea, to 
let Minneapolis embody it in its municipal 
system of taxation, so that two years hence 
the state legislature would have a practical 
demonstration of the successful operation of 
the plant; or, if it failed to work successfully 
there, the matter could be dropped. 

Viewed solely from the standpoint of local 
interest, the Globe is willing to admit that 
there is an element of busiuess shrewdness in 
this proposition which speaks well for the 
business sagucity of our neighbors up the 
river. If the single tax system could be 


adopted in one city, and contined to that city, 


there is no question but what it weuid greatly 
promote its commercial interest. We are not 
sure but, if St. Puul and Minneapulis would 


pool issues in this single tax proposition and. 


unite their commercial strength uuder its 
operations, in the next two years they would 
give Chicago the biggest jostle itever cot 
froma competitor. 
principle involved in the proposed change iS 
too great and too far reaching in its conse- 
quences to be adopted without the maturest 
consideration. 
Which baste should be made slowly. 


The Minneapolis Star (democrnt) of Decem- 


Bet, as we have said, the 


Tr is one of those things in. 


ber 14, contains a convincing editorial reply 


to the objection to the single tax by the St. 
Peter Tribune that it would fall heaviest on 
farmers The Star shows that the working 
farmer would share the benefits with the work 
ing denizens of the cities. The Star of the 13 sch 
contained an editorial arcuing the same point. 
The Hennepin county Firestile in comment 
ing on a single tax article by Mr. Buell, which 
it published, says: 


This mavement is entirely non-partisan. and. 


contains republicans, deuverats, prohibitions 
ists and labor party inen. It has the support 
of two cut of three daily paper $ printed ‘here, 
the Journal and Star 


The league is sending to every editor in the 
state single tax Hterature aceompanied by a 
circular ietter enutreating them to 
themselves ou this greatest of all public ques- 
tious before committing: themselves to either 
side, and particularly urging them to read 
Progress and Poverty." 

Altogether the situation in the northwest is 


so favorable that it oucht to spur on to still. 


ereater effort our friends, not only in Minne- 
‘sota, but wherever there may be even a band- 
ful of them. 


INDIANAPGLIS MEN. 


They Are Getting in Their Last Licks for 
This Year. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—The single tax league 
held its resrular seini-munthly meeting: last 


-Wednesday evening with a. tirst rate attend- 


Single tax 


ance. Mr. Samuel P. Porter, a prominent citi- 
zen, one of the firm of large furniture 
matvufacturers, delivered @ masterly address 
on the subjeer of election reform, which was 
very flatteringly noticed in two of our intlu- 
ential papersthe next day. Mr. Porter joined 


the society and is bow an active working 
meniber. oe 
Mr. Burt Brown, formerly private seere- 


tary to the Rev. Dr. Osear. MeCullourch, also 
spoke briefly. Mr. Brown is a traveling man, 
und. seatters good seed im the: by ways and 
dark places on his Journeys. 
illustration of the principle upon which the 
would werk. He mentioned the 
larce office building in Chicago, Known as the 
“Roeckery,” a structure eleven stories. in 
heieht, contaiming 
Wwortha mighty big heap of money. It stands 
upon 2 zround ewned by the city of Chicago, 

The owners of this magniticent building have 
to pay into the public treasury thousands of 
dollars every year fur the use of the site, thus 
reducing taxation to. that extent, 

Another gentleman, Whose name I did. not 
Jearn, came Lo sec us, and when called on to 
say something, nade everybody feel good by 
teliing his experience. He said he boughs 
THE STANDARD to tind cat why Cleveland was 
defeated, and being of at inquisitive turn of 
mind naturadly looked at tke rest of the pa- 
per, and from that beginning bad continued 
reading until he had become a crunk like the 
rest of-us. 

-Mr.. Thomas Hudson speaks at. the next 
meeting, two weeks hence, on the subject: 
“The balance of trade.” 

The following officers were elected by the 
league: President, L. P. Custer; secretary- 
treasurer, Thos. Hudsun; executive board, 
Chas. H. Krause, Mr. Hain and Tom Hudson. 

L. P. Custis 


Theory aud Practice. 
New York World, Dec. 23 


Daniel- Harris, president of the brush- 


makers’ union, reported yesterday to the Cen- 


tral labor union that J. Mf. C. Martin & Sons, 
brush manufacturers, of Fulton street, had 
been great advocates during the recent-elec- 
tion of “proteetion to Americas - working- 
men,” and had their employes turn out.in the 
republican parades, but now they were get-— 
ting men for their factory through Castle 
garden. The firm had not paid union wages, 


he said, for over a year, and could not get 


good workmen 


1,100 office rooms, and. 


inform: 


He gave a good — 
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THE RECEPTION. 


A BIG GATHERING AND MAGNIFICENT 


SPEECHES. 


Tom L. Jebneen of Cleveland Delivered the 
Address of Welcome-Henrv Geerge’s Ree 
epense—Stirring Werds of Mesers. Pentee 
eost. Shearman and Post and Father 
Mantington. 


The return of Henry George to this country 
@roused a general desire among single tax 


' people to give him such a welcome as he re- 


ceived abroad. The single tax city committee 
appointed a committee of arrangements for 
the purpose, consisting of W. T. Croasdale, 
A. J. Steers, W. J. Gorsuch and William Mc- 
Cabe. The committee desired that the dem- 
onstration should not be entirely local in its 
ebharacter and addressed invitations to be 
present to such single tax. men throughout the 
country as could be reached in time. The 
result was Tom L. Johnson of Cleveland pre- 
Sided while the list of vice-presidents em- 
braced the names of prominent single tax ad- 
Wocates in all parts of the country. 

The meetiag was a magnificent success. 
Cooper unicn was filled with an intelligent 
and enthusiastic audience that greeted Mr. 
George with a very remarxable demonstra- 
tion. When the audience obtained the first 
glimpse of him as he stepped on the platform 
g@migbty cheer arose, and for several min- 
utes there followed round after round of ap- 
plause, the whole audience finaliy rising and 
giving cheer after cheer until Mr. George 
erose and bowed nis acknowledgment. The 
reception given to Mr. Johnson hardly fell 
short of that given to Mr. Georze himself, 
and when the list of vice-presidents was read 
the names of Shearman, Pentecost, Post, Gar- 
rison, Atkinson, Prang and others called forth 
hearty applause. The reception was, of 
zourse, a high personal tribute to Mr. George, 
but it was au equally gratifving demonstra- 
tion that the old spirit and determination 
Still animated the single tax people of New 
York. They are manifestly as ready to take 
up the ficht, despite their last defeat, as they 
were a year ago, and the meeting gave evi- 
dence that there will be no cessation in the 
work that is daily widening in its scope. 

The meeting was particularly gratifying to 
those who came from a distance who had 
never before enjoyed the pleasure of partici- 
pating in one of our New York city single tax 
meetings, and mauy such declared that they 
would go 2 ain e Iced with new hope and 
courage, and wvork with greater vigor than 
ever before i the advancement of the 
cause. Wx. T. CRoaspALe. 


Mr. Croasdale opened the proceedings by 
introducing Mr. Tom L. Johnson of Cleve- 
land as chairman of the mecting, and the 
following persons as Vice chairmen: and secre- 
taries: 

V1CE-CH AIRMEN: 

Augerst Lewis, New York. 

- Louis F. Post, New York. 

Jobn R. Waters, New York. 
& Mendelson, New York. 

Willian T. Croasdale, New York. 

I. GO. McDaniel, New York. 

Dr. Walter Mendelson, New York. 

Rev. John W. Kramer, New York. 

Edward J. Shriver, New York. 

a J. Gorsuch, New York. 

A. J. Steers, New York. 

Jerome O'Neill, New York. 

William McCabe, New York 

Michael J. Murray, New York: 

‘Martin Battle, New York. 

i. P. Ingersoll, New York. 

Thomas G. Shearman, Brocklyn, N. ¥. 

- General T. C. Christensen, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

J. P. Cranford, Brookiyn, N. Y. 

George White, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

¥E. O. Roscoe, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

John F. Thompson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

FE. Stillman Doubleday, Brocvcklys, N.Y. 

Waiter Carr, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Richard Welton, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Robert Bairer, Albany, N. Y. 

eames J. Mahoney, Albany, N. Y. 

Frot. H. W. Benedict, Auburn, N. Y. 

J. 58. Crane, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Hebert White, Buffalo, X. Y. 

B. B. Martis, Troy, N. Y. 

Michael Murray, Owego, N.Y. 

Harvey Book, Amsierdam, N. yo 

M. J. Smith, Dunkirk, N, ae 

C. LF uller, Middletown, N. Y. 

c. C. Platt, ithaca, N. Y. 

Dr. W. C. Woed, Gloversville, N aes 
‘ Charles O. Young, Port Jervis, N. Y. 
- Hugb O. Pentecost, Newark, N. J. 

L. s. Hinman, Hudson, N. Y. 

Read Gordon, Roselle, N. J. 

J.J. Barnard, Passaic, N. J. 

Herbert Boges, Newark, N. J. 

eons W. Jakeway, Jersey City, 

FE. W. Nellis, Paterson, N. J. 

‘William Licyd Garrison, Boston, Mass 

Louis Prang, Boston, Mass. 

B.S. Myers, "North Adams, Mass. 

J. Lawrence Dunham, Sharon, Conn. 

George St. Jobu Leavens, Sharon, Conn. 

Ww. J. Atuinson, Philadeiphia, Pa. 

A. J. Stephenson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. P. Estell, Freeland, Pa. 

John W. Jones, Baitimore, Md. 

WW. J. Boreman, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

John G. Hummel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hamlin Russell, St. Louis, Mo. 

Stoughten Cooley, Chicago, IL 

¥% OW. McFar!an, Chicago, Il. 

Samuel H. Edgar, Louisville, Ky. 

Bulton Smitk, Memphis, Tenn. 

SECRETARIES 

Fred C. Leubuscher, New Yorks. 

Artbur Fiegel, New York. 

Benjamin Dubiia, New York. 

Wm. H. Faulhuber, New York. 

Wo. J. Brown, New York. 

C. Orlo Allen, New York. 


When the readiug of the names had been 
concluded the chairman came forward and 


said: 


N. J. 


Mr. Johnson’s Address. 


adies and gentlemen, I feel deeply the 
sense of buncr conferred upup me to-night by 
wour committee in permilling me to preside 
AM. this meeting. Lthink you may have some 
maiise tO complain | of your committee when 
you find that lam in no seusea speaker. 
snus is a gathering of single tax pecple from 
t partis of this country. We have with us 
$6, nicht representalives from almost every 
Sé€ciion. Indeed, you may say Lhis Is ihe first 
national guthering of the friends of this move- 
meat. The cecasion is tbe return of Mir. 
Heeory George (zreat applause) from a trip te 
England, w hers be was most bandsomely re- 
ceived. We have every evidence that his 
wip ubroad was a grand success, and that be 
made many friends cn that side of the water. 
Tisey on tbat side are engaged in the same 
Food work Lhat we are on this, and that work 
is the emz ncipation of men from the bondage 
of industrial siavery. (Applause.) Here we 
are known by many names. Not long ago we 
were called a band of cranks. (Laughter.) 
We are cailed tree traders, single tax met. 
auti-povertyites,Georgeites; and over in Eng- 
jaud they are called iiberals and democrats. 


But we all have one aim, one end in view. and 
that is the abolition of poverty. (Applause.) 

They say that a prophet is without honor 
nowhere save in his ,own country. Is it true 
of our prophet, the prophet who has led us 
out of the wilderness? I think not. (Ap- 
plause.) If Mr. George could have known 
when he wrote “Progress and Poverty” (ap- 
plause) how quickly this movement would 
have been on its feet, and how the people 
would become enthused in its cause, he would 
never have written those beautiful lines, 
“Scant justice may be done him long after the 
clods have rattled on his coffin lid.” He did 
not have to wait. so long. 

We have to-diy, it is safe to say, in the 
United States a hundred thousand intelligent, 
earnest believers in the cause of the single 
tax. (Applause.) Eight years or nine years 
at most have elapsed since that book was 
written, Has ever a book been so widely 
read in so shortatime? Think of it It has 
been translated into many languages, and 
millions of copies have been printed, and 
people have been taught to think on a quces- 
tion that interests every man whether he be 
a laborer or a capitalist—for the very rich 
are as much interested in abolishing poverty 
as the very poor. 

SINCE TWO AND A HALF YEARS AGO. 

There are many bright spots in this cam- 
paign of thought to look back to with pride 
and pleasure. There are many things that all 
of you can reeail; but there are some few in- 
cidents that perhaps some of you are not fa- 
miliar with. About two and a half years ago 
there was amecting of eighteen men gath- 
ered in Tweuty-lifth street, in this city, all 
believing in the same thing, and yet with 
their minds in a blank state as to what should 
be done. The question was, how to bring 
into practical politics this question in which 
we were all interested. That was the begin- 
ning of the movement, for it seemed as if by 
a miracle that a way opened at once; then 
came that great race for mayor. There were 
a good many honest people who looked at it 
with horror. They said, Here is u man get- 
ting 68,000 votes who proposes to uproot so- 
ciety and to tear things upside down. Buta 
change has taken place. To-day all parties 
recognize us as at least in earuest; and the 
press of this city condescends to say we ought 
at Jeast tobe heard. (Laughter and appl!ause.) 

And then there came the race in this state, 
which, while it was not such a glorious fight, 
it had its lesson, and we learned a great déal 
from it; a great many people were educated. 

At last we came to that great political fight 
in which two meu tried to become president 
When only one could be. Some of us were 
disappointed in the result We should not 
feei very greatly disappointed as to what 
man was elected. The thing which we cau be 
proud of is that we hada great campaign of 
thought in which the doctrine of the single 
tax took foremost rank. (Applause.) After 
all ip matters little who was elected; but that 
we had the discussion we should always be 
giad. 

THE NEW POLITICS. 


We must win in the end. Ignorance and 
money may win a skirmish line, but battles 
they cannot win. When pople begin tothink 
superstition must go. (Applause.) Whoever 
lost the fight or whoever won, the real victory 
was with the free traders of this country 
(applause); for it was the free traders who 
made the strongest, boidest, hardest. fight. 
it was the free traders who were listened to 
most earnestly. It was the free traders who 
educated the people and dissipated from their 
minds the dread of the thought that we 
might possibly have free trade. They at last 
said, “Whatof it? Ibis a good thing.” (Ap- 
plause.) 

There are all grades of free traders, almost 
as many as the.colcrs of people’s hair. There 
is the moderate free trader, who sees only as 
his aim the reduciion of the surplus. There 
is another kind that goes a little farther, and 
thinks that the piliag up of the surplus in the 
treasury piles up a greater surpius in the 
pockets of the few. There is a class that 
want to wipe out all protective tariffs. There 
is still another kind of free traders who would 
not only take the turiiY off commerce but 
would lift all burdens from production, and 
go further and ask how the products of labor 
are distributed among the workers. (Ap- 
plause.) I confess that Lbeiong to the last kiud 
(applause), andI bave not much doubt that 
most of youdo. (Applause.) 


Politics has been run for many vears in this. 


country on the question of men, a question of 
who is the best fellow, and who is the best 
looking man, and how he stands with his 
neichbors, and whetber there is any scandal 
about him. But in this last race was that the 
fight that was made? It was not, Who is the 
man? but What docs the man stand for? And 
that was the kind of a political fight that bad 
to come to educate a whole peuple. 

The chairman then addressed the guest of 
the evening with these words: _ 


Mr. George, in benalf of the people assem- 
bied in this ball, and iu behalf of the absent 
thousands whose hearts beat in sympathy 
with us to-night, Iextend to you our hearty 
welcome home. 

As the chairman said this and extended his 
hand to Mr. George the big audience testified 
its welcome with loud and prolonged cheering. 


Krenry George's Response. 


Mr. Chairman and Friends: I am glad to 
be atnong You again and to receive your 
greetings. I have been back some days, and 
I feelas though I were at home. (Applause.) 
And so, since this is the first occasion that 
Thave met himsince be was. nominated, since 
this is the first occasiou that he has appeared 
on a New York platform, let me take this op- 
portunity of extending the greeting and the 
thanks, not merely of the single tax men of 
New York, but of single tax men every- 
where, to him who made that gallant fight 
in the Twenty-first district in Qhbio. (Great 
applause and three cheers for Tom L. Jobn- 
son.) Mr. Jobnson, you should have heard 
the cheers that rung out in this hall during 
the canipaigo whenever the Twenty-first Obio 
district was mentioned. Our hearts were 
with you; and to-night we are proud of the 
wey you conducted yourself. (Applause.) 

They told us that voters were alraid of the 
single tax. Hereisa man—koowno wherever 
he w as known as a single tax man—who was 
fairly chased by the democratic convention of 
his congressional districtio tuke their numina- 
ticu. In teking fb be swerved nota bair’s 
breadth. While other democrats were anx- 
jously protesting that Licy were not, free 
traders, he avowed -himself an absolute free 
trader (applause)—a coniplete free trader, 
who would put al] taxes on the value of land. 
(Appiause.) He refusedto spend one penny 
corruptly, yet nevertheless in that gerryman- 
dered district, with its overwhelming repub- 
lican majority, with the whole power of the 
republican organization against him, with all 
the Randall democrats playing traitor and 
working against him, and with ail the money 
and influence of the Standard Oil Company 
and other monopolists against him, be yet 
came within 500 votes of an election—a 
man who until that time had never been 
known in politics and had never made a 
speech. (Great applause.) Go on Tom L, 
Johnson. You area young man. This is but 
the beginning. Ohio men have beeu president 
before. (Applause ard laughter) The time 
will come when a stogle tax man will be 
elected to the presidency of the United States. 
(Great applause.) May be he will come from 


-benelits of the common estate. 


Ohio, and it may be his first name will be 
Tom. (Laughter.) The last American pres- 
ident named Tom was Thomas Jefferson. (Ap- 
plause.) His principles are reviving, and his 
true followers to-day are single tax men. (Ap- 
plause.) 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE ATLANTIC. 


You want me to tell you something about 
the other side of the water. On the night of 
my return J met a gentleman whose first ques- 
tion was, ‘How did you find the British peo- 
ple? Are they very much down on Americans? 
(Laughter.) Do they dislike us very much?’ 
I said, “No, not that I saw.” “I am very 
glad to hear it,” he said; “I have heard 
that they do.” ‘Well,” I replied, “there may 
be some Englishmen who do, but if so, they 
are not those with whom I associate in Eng- 
Jand.” (Laughter.) From the time—not that I 
trod on English soil—but that the tender came 
to the ship bearing placards of ‘‘Welcome to 
William Saunders,” ‘Welcome to Henry 
George,” and we heard the shouts, up to the 
time I left, I met nothing but uniform kind- 
ness; and from first to last felt myself among 
friends. (Applause.) 

I come back fecling that the good cause has 
made great progress in the four years that 
have elapsed since my last visit to England. 
Tse world has been moving on the other side 
of the water—the world of thought and opin- 
ion and aspiration; and I believe now that the 
three kingdoms are on the verge of a great 
movement forward. 

GLADSTONE AND PaRNELL. 

I sat in the house of commons and listen ed 
to two great speeches from Mr. Gladstone. 
(Applause.) The last time I sat there and 
listened to the “old man _ eloquent” he 
was defending Irish coercion. This 
time he was attacking it. (Applause.) Then 
Parnell (applause) and his folowers sat on 
the oppositie benches. This time Parnell rose 
to follow Mr. Gladstone on the same side. 
(Applause.) And I beard from the govern- 
ment benches, fromthe tory side, declarations 
aniounting. to nothing less than that “the 
landlords must go.” (Applause.) Five mill- 
ion pounds’ worth of them at least. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Whea I was first in ‘England this idea of 
buying out the landlords seemed so radicalas 
to be years and vears in the future. Land- 
lords! Why landlords were looked on as the 
choicest product of the three kingdoms. 
(Laughter.) It is a big advance that evea 
the tory party have got so far. But there 
is a still bigger advance in the other party. 

I heard Mr. Gladstone who, only a little 
while ago, proposed to appropriate something 
like £150,000,000 for the purchase of Irish 
land from the landlcrds and its distribution 
among the tenants, get up and oppose this 
comparatively little bill, And Mr. Parnell, 
who has always been a land purchaser, who 


organized a joint stock company when he 


came out of Kilmainbam for the purpose of 
buying estates and selling them again to the 
tenants, I heard him follow. Mr. Gladstone 
and oppose the bill. They sti!l declared they 
were for the principle of land purchase, and 
were only opposed to this particular purchase; 
but Isaw that the landlords no more trusted 
them than our protectiouists trusted Mr. 
Mills when he declared that his attitude to 
protection was not that of a free trader. 
(Applause.) And following Gladstone and 
Parnell caine voices more radical, declaring 
that the British taxpayer would never consent 
to buy out landlords. (Applause.) 

GLADSTONE’S PARTY MUST BECOME MORE RADI- 

CAL. 

It is not always good to be successful. The 
English parliament of 188 was probably the 
most radical parliament that has assembled 
in Great Eritain since that parliament thet 
chopped off the head of a king. This partia- 
ment is said to be the most conservative. 
Nevertheless, if Mr. Gladstone bad remained 
in power some scheme of purchase would 
have been carried through for Jreland at 
least. Now that he und his purty are out in 
the wilderness they must necessarily becozie 
more radical before they can get back again. 
(Applause. ) 

Said one of my friends, Richard MeGhee of 
Glasgow, who is constantly doing good work 
all through Great Britain: ‘“We have got on 
since you have been here before. Itis not 
recessary now to taik to the people about the 
iniquity of landlordism. The thing now is 
how to get ridof it.” I found, not merely 
from the reports of friends, but froin the tem- 
per of audiences, from the questions asked 
from the conferences I had, that this was 
true. <All these vears the light has been 
spreading among the masses, and now things 
are shaping theriselves for the first practical 
move. Audin all directions thought is con- 
centrating upon the line of the single tax. 
(Applause.) 

THE SINGLE TAX. 

Some of our friends have said tome: “You 
never ougbt to get up before an audience 
without explaining our principles. There ere 
always some who cume to hear who do not 
clearly understand what we are. striving 
for.” T happen to Know that there are some 
such with us to-night: and so let me ina few 
words explain what Wwe mean by the single 
tax. (Applause.) 

(Mr. George, after a brief explanation of 
the single tax principle, went on.] 

Now in England the land movement in all 
its forms is concentrating on this line~—in 
favor, as tbe men of the radical clubs said, 
of taxing the landlords out. (Applause.) 
Thisis the simple, easy and direct way of 
getting rid of landiordism, and it has the 
enormous advantage of being a going back to 
the old Enclish method. 

Laud in Great Britain has become the vir- 
tial property of the successors of those who 
were originally only tenants of the state, by 
the simple device of shifting taxation. The 
tenants did not issue a single “‘uo rent mani- 
festo,” but gradually put the burden of 
supporting the government on the masses of 
the people, and kept the rent for themselves. 


THE EASY WAY. 

Thus the easy way to restore equal rights 
to the. land is simply a going back and re- 
imposing taxes on land values. When the 
single tax is increased up to the point of tak- 
ing the annual value of iand, it will amount 
to thesame thing as if all holders of land were 
formal tenantsof the community. (Applause.) 
The single tax is merely in form atax. In its 
nature it is a payment made to the whole 
people for a valuable special privilege ac- 
corded to the individuai—a collection by the 
conunuuity of that value which the growth of 
the community creates. Under it the who'e 
people would be virtually equal sharers in the 
(Applause. ) 

The enormous advantage of proceeding in 
this way is that the ascent is gradual. If it 
be proposed to take the land from the land- 
lords and give it or rent it to others, the idea 
of compeusation at once comesup. Of course 
that is preposterous. lf there isany compensa- 
tion, it should be, not to those who have long 
profited by a wrong, but to thuse who suffered 
by that wrong (applause)—not to the land- 
lords but to the landless (applause)—not to the 
usurpers but to the disinherited. (Applause.) 

But the habit of thought runs in favor of 
compensation. It is customary, when laud is 
taken for public purposes, to pay the man wio 
calls himself the owner. But it is not custom- 
ary when a tax Is imposed to compensate the 
man who is to pay the tax (laughter); and as 
I said to representatives of the idea that I 
met over there, If you must at some time buy 
out the landlords the best way to begin is by 
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taxing them. You will get the land all the 
cheaper. (Laughter.) 
UNION ON THE SINGLE TAX LINE. 

And on the line of the single tax we can 
unite men whose ultimate ends are different. 
There are some who see the injustice of pres- 
ent taxation. There are some who would go 
So far as to substitute for our present modes 
of raising revenue this equa!, simple, cheap 
Method that does not hamper production, and 
then stop. Them we may call single tax men, 
limited. (Laughter.) We who want to go 
the whole way—we are single tax men un- 
limited. (Applause.) But there is no reason 
why we should not, and every reason why 
we should, go together until we get to the 
point where our limited friends want to stop. 
They can then stop, if they choose, while we 
keep right on. (Applause.) 

There is in England and has been for some 
time a movement for the equalization of tax- 
ation by the imposition of taxes on ground 
rents. Thatis the way in which the question 
will enter into practical politics. Aye, it has 
already come. Not merely have many can- 
didates been already nominated for the next 
parliament who are in favor of the taxation 
of ground rents, but the general conference 
of the liberal associations that recently met 
at Birmingham—a gathering equivalent to 
one of our national conventions—declared in 
its programme, or as we should say in its 
platform, for the taxation of ground rents. 
(Applause.) This is the tine the liberal party 
must take. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell 
and the liberals who fought this “Irish land- 
lords’ relief bill,” as Michael Davitt calls it 
(laughter), did so on matters of detail; but 
the rank and file discuss the question of prin- 
ciple. Even in parliament there were voices 
to declare against it on principle—men like 
Dr. Clarke of Caithness and Angus Suther- 
land of Sutherlandshire—who declare thet 
buying out the landiords and selling to the 
tenants would not settle the land question; 
that getting rid of asmall number of land 
owners and making a larger number of land 
owners, would do nothing for the landless 
(applause), nothing for the agricultural! labor- 
ers of the ccuntry, nothing for the working- 
men of the towns, nothing to lessen the ever- 
widening gulf between the rich and the poor, 
nothing to solve the great social questions. 
When you get down among the masses 
even now the common argument in = sup- 
port of Mr. Gladstone is, what right have 
the landlords to be paid? What is their title? 
It is the title of robbery. Why should we 
buy from one class and give to auother class? 
(Applause.) 

To-cay Iam as certain as that Istand here 
that a proposition for purchase, whether of 
Irish landlords or English landlords, would 
be killed in any general election in Great 
Britain. (Applause.) The day has passed 
when even Myr. Gladstone’s influence could 
save it. The liberal party step timidly for- 
ward—as timidly as the democratic party 
stepped forward in the Mills bill. But there, 
as here, the parliamentary discussion of 
details brings up a popular discussion of prin- 
ciple. The liberals having taken a stand 
against purchase, are lookiug for arguments 
against it, and discussion and education 
must go on just as the discussion and educa- 
tion went on here on the tariff question—aye, 
und cn the single tax—during all the last cam- 
paigno. (Applause.) 

INJUSTICE OF ENGLISH TAXATION, 

Shut out now from proposing purchase, the 
liberal party must do something on the land 
question if it hopes to regain power; forit is 
onall hands agreed that it is the burning 
question of the immediate future. And the 
declaration in Birmingham for the taxation 
of ground rents shows the line it. must take. 
Whenever that question is discussed, as it is 
being discussed in Great Britaia now, men 
open their eycs and see on every hard the 
most monstrous examples of the injustice of 
the present condition of things. 

The greater part of London for instance is 
built on leased lands, and the conditions of 
the leases are that the buildings shall go to 
the landlords atthe expiration of the term, 
aud that they must be kept in what is called 
“decorative repair’—thatis the house must 
be made to look like a new heuse before the 
landlord consents to take it. (Laughter.) 

Iwent with Mr. Saunders to his home: in 
Streatham, a part of London. There we saw 
plenty of vacant land. Cows were being 
grazed on it, and therefore it is taxec. If it 
were like many New York lots, a receptacle 
for tin cans and broken bottles and a brows- 
ing ground tor goats, there would be no tax 
atalL But the tax «amounted to about fifteen 
shillings for a lot because there were cows 
grazing on it. The terms on which the owner 
lets such a lot is £28 per annum gronnd rent, 
and the erection of a house worth £1700, 
which at the eod of the term, Seventy-tive 
years, must go to the landlord in decorative 
repair. When aman takes one of those lots 
he bas to pay twenty-eight pounds per year, 
to build a house worth £1700, Which at the 
end of the term is to revert to the landlord, 
aud then around comes the rate assessor to 
make him pay a tax of £45 per year. You 
cau hold a piece of land there to put cows on 
fo. 
you put on it a house for men and women and 
children to live in, then you must pay £45 
taxes. 

OTHER INSTANCES. ; 

In another place in London which Mr. Saun- 
ders: showed me, on one side was a busy 
street. on the other side a blank wall inclosing 
a hundred acres, worth not less than £150,000. 
It belongs to a Junatic, who is kept in a luna- 
tic asvlum (laugbter), aud who does not live 
on itatall. There area hundred acres idle, a 
high wall preventing peopie from even look- 
ing on the grass and trees. The taxes are 
about £15a year, but the annual increase ino 
its value for years, Mr. Saunders told me, 
had been over £4,000 per year. In London 
the estimate is that the vaiue of the bare land 
is over £400,000,000. The value of buildings 
and improvements is a litile over £200,000,000. 
The taxesupon the land are £500,000 per year. 
The taxes upon the improvements are over 
£7,000,000 per year. (Cries of “oh” and sen- 


sation.) Is it any wonder that neople are 


crowded together; that there are not houses 
enouch; that royal commissicns upon the 
housing of the poor have to be Sp ported: 
and that they see, when they come close. to 
the problem, that it- arises from the monopoly 
of land? (Great applause.) The only way to 
properly house the poor is to take taxes off 
the improver, to cease punishing the mab 
who builds a house, and to make men who 
hoid Jand idle pay as much as though they 
were using it. (Applause.) 

What is true of London is true all over the 
three kingdoms, just as it is substantiaily 
true here. (Applause.) Take . Liverpool. 
Where those magniiicent docks are con- 
structed was a short tine ago nothing but a 
bare sand spit. It belougs to the earl of 
Derby, and he receives an enormous revenue 
for allowing the people of Liverpool to dig 
out this sand and make decks for the accom- 
modation of ships. Ail over the country 
the growth of towns, the opening of mines, 
the erection of factories, adds to the wealth 
of those who neither toil nor spin. But la- 
bor—labor, the producer of ail wealth—is 
everywhere ground and robbed. (treat ap- 
plause.) And from Southampton, in the south- 
ern part of England, where I first landed 
and where enthusiastic men gathered around 
us and compelled us to make speeches even 
on the tender while we were going «ashore, 
to the far north of Scotland, I heard that the 


fifteen shilliugs a year taxes; but when’ 
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ein in Great Britain, it wi!l mean the ultimate 


cratic party (applause), to 


whole country is becoming alive to the in- 
iquity. Men’s eyesare opening to the mon- 
strous injustice (applause), and minds and 
consciences to the fact that for the cause of 
destitution and want, of the crime and vice 
that grow out of them, we must not look to 
the laws of the Creator, but to man’s injus- 
tice to man (great applause); to the fact that 
we bave allowed a few to take what the 
Creator provided for ail. (Applause.) A fire 
has been started that must runon. A light 
has been lit that will never be extinguished 
untilin the mother country the equal rights of 
all men to the soil of their native land is ac- 
knowledged. (Appluuse.) 

When I went over I thought that we on 
this side of the Atlantic had been making the 
greatest progress. Iam not so certain of that 
now. I think great progress has been made 
on both sides of the Atlantic. But our friends 
over there say that they are going to get 
ahead. (Laughter.) I do hope they will go 
asfastand as far as they can, for 1 know 
their advance will stimulate our advance, as 
our advance has stimulated them. (Appiause.) 

They over there have been looking atus. I 
met, uot merely in London, but in other piaces, 
men who came to greet me with the single 
tax cat button in the lapel of their coats. 
(Applause and laughter.) And everywhere 
men who ‘gathered around me would ask: 
“What about Hugh O. Pentecost? (Applause.) 
‘What sort of a looking man is Louis F. Post? 
(Applause.) ‘Tell us something about that 
Cleveland man, Tom L. Jchnson?’ (Applause-.) 
“How about William T. Crceasdaie? (ap- 
plause), and soon. They have been watch- 


‘ing what we have been doing with the keenest 


interest. They have not been doing much 
that shows on the surface, but steady mission- 
ary work has been going on. And now. they 
are getting to the time when what has been 
done quietly will come forth openty.. They 
are coming to the time when this question 
will get into practical politics. That is the 
reason why I promised to go back in two 
months to stump the country from one end to 
the other. (Great applause.) 

-(Mr. George went on to give ano outline of 
his tripin England, and then continued:] 


DIFFERENCE IN CONDITION. 


The British people have some advantages 
overus. They have, for instance, the enor- 
mous advantage of what we cal! the Austra- 
lian ballot. (Great applause.) You cannot 
intimidate a voter. That was. scen io the 
Irish movement. The Australian ballot se- 
cured Irish tenants and Irish laborers froin 
the power of the landlords, and enabled them 
to elect members of their own choice in con- 
Slituencies that under cur system would have 
returned but the creature of the landlord. 
You cannot bribe a voter over there, or at 
least if youtry it you have got to take the 
risk of bisnot delivering the vot:. They have, 
on the other hand, some draw: acks. They 
have not yet got over the notion thit property 
ought to vote; and a man who Uves in cne 
place and has an office or owns property in 
one or a dozen other places has the same 
number of votes. (Laughter.) I went with 
Mr. Saunders, for instance, and saw him vote 
for the school board. He bad already voted 
in the morning where he lived, but he had 
recently taken an office in the Palace cham- 
bers, cpposite the great parliament hall. He 
had forgotten all about this vote, when he 
received a printed circular from the duke of 
Westminster, enjoining him to vote eariy and 
often, and suggesting what candidates he 
should vote for. He took me along with him 
and cast his second vote. But you can safely 
bet he did not vote for the duke of Wesimins- 
ter’scandidates. (Luughter.) As a littie in- 
dication, in that election, and in a hotly con- 
tested constituency, the president of the Eng- 
lish iand restoration league, the editor of the 
Church Reformer, Rev. S. D. 
elected, as Were 
(Applause. ) 

ANOTHER ADVANCE. 

Let me speuk of another advance that has 
been made usder thistory government. Un- 
der what is cafled the local government bill, 
London is: virtually made one great muni- 
cipality witha county council. So in many 
of the other towns. Those county councils 
will be scbools of demceracy. This London 
county council, for instance, will have the 
power of framing what perhaps ean best be 
called a- constitution for London, and present- 
ing it to parliament. While they have not 
the direct power, they beve the power of ask- 
ing parliament for permission to levy taxes 
on such things as they please. And in that 
council whick is elected next February you 
may be absolutely certain that the question of 
taxing ground rents will bea burning qites- 
tion. (Appiause.) 

But to return. Another deataee is that 
representative are not paid, which gives an 
advantage to the wealthy. And alihough legal 
expenses are restricted, there is still a great 
deul of expense attaching to election. - The 
next step forward in democracy there will 
be ‘‘one vete fur one man,” as they cail it; the 
payment of members, and the payment of 
election expenses. But then when you get 
further along the English have one greatad- 
vantage over us. They have, it is true, a house 
of lords, and it isa bad lot (aughter). Thouzh 
I don’t know that it is wae worse than our 
senate. (Laughter and applause.) But they 
have -no written constitution, and the heuse of 
lords has already learned that it cannot stand 
in the way of the house cf commons when 
the peopie are determined. So that practically 
to carry out any-reform in Great Britain, all 
that has to he done is to cet possession of the 
house of commons. * (Applause.} Already in. 
the house of commons are a number of men 
whose aim is the securing of equal mghts in 
the land—advocates of the single tax. It is 

absolutely certaia that in the next. partia- 
ment there will be many more of them. (Ap- 
piause.) 

When the movement to make land values 
pay some part of the taxation begins it can- 
not stop. Just asthe protectionists knew that 
even those little timid attacks upon the prin- 
ciple of protection that were contained in the 
Mills bill meant an attack upou the principle, 


and thatif they yielded they were gone, so 


do the landlords feel, If they allow this 
thing of shifting taxes on ground rents to be 


destruction.of landiordism. So they wil re- 
sist, and as they resist the feeling Will rise. 
(Applause. ) 
PROGRESS HERE. ee 
Iam glad to see, in comeg baci to this 
country—I leit just after the election—so 
much ifeand as much vigorin this movement. 
(Applause.) Tam glad to read that message 
of President Cleveland (great applause and 
cheers), in which be not merely upholds more 
firmly than ever the banner of free trade, but 
shows that he has arrived at the conscious- 
ness at least of some deeper problerns. (Ap- 
plause.) Lam viad to hear the applause that 
greets his name. (Lbree cheers for.the presi- 
dent, repeated with a “tiger.”) He has but to 
248) forward to be the leader of the real demc- 
go intothe cuim- 
paign four years from now with a strength 
greater thanever. (Greatapplause.) And 1 
am giad tosee how the committee that you 
have appointed, with our friend Mr.Croasdale 
atiis head (appluuse}, is gathering in the si2- 
batures to thut petiticn to congress which 
will indicate something of our strength, aud 
will probably induce congress to appoint a 
committee which by its investigation of the 
subject will add oa new inptise to public 
thought. (Applause.) 
We e were nob cote To us elections are 
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but incidents. We really wos in the can 
paign. For, as Tom Johnson has said, what we 
aim at is not holding of office, but the propa- 
gation of ideas. (Applause.) We care and 
care always, notso much how men vote in 
the present, but how they think (applause); 
for we know that when a man thinks aright 
he will not only vote right, but that he will 
get others to think and vote right, too. (Ap 
plause.) 
FOR ALL MANKIND. 

T bear with me from our English and our 

Scottish friends, and from such as I saw of 
our Irish friends, the warmest greeting to 
you. When men are united in a great caus 
all little miserable national feelings disap 
pear. lam glad to see there to-night th 
flag of Eugland. (Great applause.) On out 
platform, under our banuer, all races, all 
creeds, all conditions of men are united. Wa 
struggle not for one country, not for one 
class, but for ali mankind. (Applause.) ‘See 
any prejudice against Americans on the 
other side of the water?’ By those who ac- 
cept our ideas, by those whose hearts have 
been warmed by our hope, I was. everywhere 
received as a brother. (Applause.) 
_ Already such a start has this movement 
got, sucha firm hold has it secured, that it 
depends upon no nation and upon no one peo- 
ple. Imet in England men from Australia 
who told me what a hold in that far south- 
ern continent our ideas. have taken, and who 
declared that South Australia would be the 
first in leading the way. {Applause.} 

But wherever it may be that our cause goes 
forward tastest; wherever it may be that 
this zreat idea first takes practical form, its 
ultimate triumph is now certain. No matter 
what forces may band together to oppose it, 
the day, Lnow feel, will come when some of 
who are to-night sitting in this 
platform and in this hall, will begin to sea 
the fruitions of our work—wiil begin to see 
the natural equality of mea and the true 
nobility of labor recognized at last (applause) 
—will begin to see the principles of the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence pass into 
living reality. (Tumultuous applause.) 

Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost, the next speaker, 
was received with applause second only in 
volume and enthusiasm to that accorded Mr. 
George. He spoke as follows: 

Mr. Pentecosi’s Addreas. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: I 
feel in my heart whatyou are all feeliag 
to-nigbt and what brought us here ten Woe 
a hearty welcome back to his native tand for 
Mr. George. [need not express it weicome 
becouse you have already 
expressed it by your cheers ana by your 
sympathetic greeting to him. . There is really 
nothing that I have to say—he has said it all 
—except perhaps to.corroborate one of. his 
statements with reference to the growth of 
the ideas that this meeting represents. 

Mr. Johnson said that there were probably 
100,000 people in this country who were single 
tax men aud women. I-presume that that is 
not un over-statement of the case; but I sup- 
pose he was talking about single tax men and 
women who know they are single tax men 
How many there are who don't 
know it! (Laughter-.) 

I was taiking not long ago with a Scotch 
man who is a manufacturer. 
country some years ago and has been doing 
wellhere. He goes back to Scotland every 
veur or'so toa see his relatives’ He was say- 
ing to me, just before going back to Scotland 
to his old home, “Things louk so different now 


in Scotland from what they did before? — 


There is so much poverty; and he became very 
eloquent over it, although himself a very rich 
man. He said: 

THE MANUFACTURER'S DISCOVERY. 


‘Mr. Pentecost, 1 don’t know whether you 


have ever thought about it or not, but the 
trouble is this: 
in Seotland, have absolutely separated enor- 
mous sections of Jand in that country 
fro:n the people and are using it. for the habi- 
tation of deer and other — private 
animals which they keep for their own 
amusemeat. Now, I don’t know whether 
you have ever thonght of it or not (laughter), 
but the trouble is the people of that country 
cannot get at that land (laughter). .Now, FE 
want you to think (laughter), and I want to 
assure you that some plan must be devised 
before long to make those deer let go of that 
land. I told him EL would think of it 
{Laugbter.)> 

Then in an innocent sort of a way I asked 
him if he had read ‘‘Progress and Poverty.” 
He suid be had not. 
heard of Henry George. Hesaid he had & 
vought him a copy of “Progress and Poverty” 


to reud going over on ‘the steamer, and 


thought probably it would make him think a 
little, too.. He wus a single tux man at heart, 
aithough he knew nothing of the single tax or 
the problems of “Procress and Poverty.” 


NTLEMAN WHO. RUNS) A NEWS- 
_ DAPER. 
There isa neighbor of mine who bas built 
pretty Louse in the developing part 
of Newark. He is connected with an estab. 
lishment in that city Which is high upin the 
republicaa party. The firm, uf i may so state, 
are pharisees of the pharisees. ‘They are pro- 
tectionists, and act witb the republican party 
every time. The firm owasa newspaper which 
has sumetimes suggested that Licre is a man 
in Newark who would be better of behind 
the bars. (Laughter.) Well, this neighbor 


is one of the concern, and he was saying to : 


me in the street. the other day in arather 
shappish manker: 

“You arean agiiator and talking to the 
laboring men. all the time. Now. here “is 
scmethiag that vou might talk about that 
has some sense in it.” IT was glad wo hear 
sense in that quarter. (Laughter.) ‘“‘Whatis 
iu? Tasked. “Why,” said he, “mstead of in- 
citing discontent umong the labouring people, 
why don’t you take up the question of taxa- 
tion’? (Lauchter.) [I said, “What do you. 


mean?’ He said, “Tho whole problem that. 


must be settled in this country is the ques- 
tion of taxation.” “Why, you Surprise me. 
Whatis inf? (Laughter.) “Ll wil give you 
an iilustration. © You Enow where I live?? 
“Yes” “T builg my house a yearaco, - Now 
Must pay more taxes on. tue laod under my 
house thud I aid) before.’ 1 said, 
deed, yon amaze me.” (Laughier.) He said, 
“Why, itis a fact. There are men hoidiag 
land on my right and lef. That land is ly- 
ing there idle and unimproved. Yhe snow 1s 
not shoveled off the sidewalkk.iu: the wioter. 
The mun never goes there, while Dam taxed 
so heavily because I built my bouse. Now, 


there isa question; if you wili uuiy take 16 
up, there will be some sense in it.” (Great 
laughter.) ‘Why,” L said, “there is some- 


thiug in that.” 
Here was a man who had been denouncing 
ine in bis ucwspaper and who did not know 
what Lhad been talking about. I said, “Mr. 
So-and-sv, Lat surprised to tind that you are 
a Henry George man.” “Str! What do you 
mean, sirf? ‘You are talking daoggerous 
Henry George principles in this town.” “Ig 
that Henry Georgeism?’ ‘Yes, pure and 
simple.” He changed the subject. (Laughter.) 
He was a Henry George mano and did not 
known it. 
DIDN'T BELIEVE: It WAS. THE PRESIDENT’s 
MESSAGE. 


How many more would there be if they onlv ff 


knew it! Lam inctined to think that the many 
who hoids the foremost t position in toc United 
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THE StTaNpanp is jorwarded to sub- 
serabers by the early morning mails each 
Thursday. Subscribers who do not receive 
the paper promptly will confer a favor 
by communicating with the publisher. 


Tar STANDARD udvecates the abolition of 
alltaxes upon industry and the products of 
awndusiry, and the taking, by taxation upon 
land values Irrespective of improvements, of 
the annual reuial value of all those various 
forms cf natural opportunities embraced un- 
@er the sencral term, Land. 

We hold that to tax labor or its products is 
& Giscourace industry. 

We hbeidthit to tax land values to tbeir 
fulf amount will render it impossible for any 
Man to exact froin cihers a price for the 
privilece of using those bounties of nature in 
which all livmg men have an cqual 
gight of use; ibat it will compel every 
godividual coutroliing matural opportunities 
to either udGhze them by tbe employ- 
ment of labor, or abandon them to others; 
that it will thus provide opportunities of 
work for all men and secure to each the full 
reward of bis labor; and that asa result in- 
fF «'woluntary poverty will be abolished, and the 
~ greed, intemperance and vice that spring 
| from poverty and the dread of poverty will 
be swept away. 


The activity of cur friends in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis has made the single tax 
a question ofevery day debate in those 
cities. Among its opponents whom the 
debate has forced to defend themselves 
fs one C. B. Mahon, a real estate dealer 
of considerable means, who owns and 
edits a weekly paper in West Minneap- 
olis, the Free Lance. Mr. Mahon wanis 
to do away with all sophistries “and fol- 
Jow wherever truth and facts lead,” a 
nodle sentiment, to which the single tax 
menof Minnesota will heartily subscribe; 
but Mr. Mahon must get a betier concep- 
tion of truth than he has at present if 
he expects them to do more than smile 
at his unique performances when he 
thinks he is following her. A man: who 
starts upon such 2n expedition in the re- 
Sion of political economy by saving that 
the price asked for land nine times out 
of ten will be about en..ugh to reimburse 
the owner for the money and labor he 
has put on it does not inspire much con- 
fidence when he expresses u desire to fol- 
dow wherever trath leads. 


The Louisville Commercial tells one of 
its correspondents that if he will study 
the census reports he will be convinced 
that large landed estates are diminishing 
in number and size rather than increas- 
ing. The Commercial is mistaken. If 
its correspondent will take the say so of 
the census superintendent for granted 
he will be convinced as alleged; but if he 
willstudy the census reports he will be 
convinced of the contrary. 


Whatever other charge may be laid at 
the door of the protectionist, he cannot 
be accused of timidity. He will walk up 
to an economic axiom and put his foot on 
its neck with the same recklessness that 
characterizes him when he constructs a 
table of wages statistics. His latest 
effort of this kind compels adniiration for 
its effrontery, That cheap land makes 
high wages ani dear land low wages is 
no longer to vo unchallenged. It is to be 
met by the counter proposition that dear 
Jand makes high wages; the point aimed 
at being to prove that protection makes 
Jand dear and thus makes wages high. 
And now docs any one doubt that 2 from 
3 leave more than 1 from 3? 


The Portland News of Oregon has the 
laugh on the Gregorian of the same city. 
The former is an outright single tax 
paper, while the latter, taking its cue 
from the Chicago Tribune, fias strongly 
opposed the single tax. But recently the 
Oregonian advocated the single tax, tak- 
ing care to explain, however, that it sup- 
ported, not Nir. George’s plan, but that 
which Henry Thompson had explained ia 
its columns. Of tlis the News says: 
“The truth is the single tax advocates in 
Portiand, taxing a lesson from the Greeks 
before Troy, have engineered a wooden 
borse right into the bowels of the Ove- 
gontan; and that it has opened the gates 
of the enemy so soon is to be credited to 
the very clever manner in which Mr. 
Thompson has performed his part of the 
maneuver.” The Oregonian might as 
ell acknowledge its capture with a good 
. and do a little old fashioned fight- 
ing for Mr. Thompson's single tax. 


~. The World refers slightingly to the 
‘ sed organization of a national party 
hopes to sweep the country in 


1892 on a platform favoring the issue of 
fiat currency in sufficient volume ‘‘to pay 
up everything and square things gener- 
ally.” This off hand manner of greeting 
the new politica) bantling is well enough, 
for just now parties are in process of 
growth not, manufacture; but before say- 
ing that ignorance of the true nature of 
money; is the foundation of the party, the 
World should have made sure that it was 


not itself ignorant of the true nature of | 


money and especially that it was not 
ignorant of the facts it proceeded to dis- 
cluse. Its assertion that all of our tiveor 
six kinds of currency is at present “‘im- 
mediately convertible at its face value 
into coin of unquestioned worth,” is a 
mistake. If it were all offered at the 
treasury for gold to-morrow, the gold 
would not be forthcoming. It may be 
said that it will not be offered to-morrow 
and that what is meant by immediate 
convertibility is that as coin is required 
the paper will produce it. But this is 
begging the question. Nor is it true that 
al] our paper is convertible into coin of 
unquestioned worth. Silver certificates 
which readily exchange for gold, dollar 
for dollar, are not convertible into coin 
of unquestioned worth, in the sense in- 
tended by the World. True they are so 
convertible in the course of trade; but 
that only proves that fiat money may be 
as cood as gold, for silver certificates are 
in part fiat. What they are convertible 
into at the treasury is silver dears, which 
so far from being coin of unquestioned 
worth, are worth, except for the fiat, 
very much less than their face. <A piece 
of silver with the dollar fiat stamped 
upon it is a perfectly respectable though 
very inconvenient dollar; but the same 
piece of silver with the dollar fiat ham- 
mered out, though in all other respects 
unchanged, will come no where near buy- 
ing the very certificate that was printed 
to represeni it. 


The single tax movement in Dakota is 
making such headway that it has fright- 
ened the Chicago Tribune into a hysteri- 
cal fit. That eminently veracious jour- 
nal wants it distinctly understood that 
“the attempt now making in Dakota to 
change the system of taxution so that all 
the burdens shall be thrown on the land, 
and personal property be relieved,” does 
not resemble the single tax plan of Henry 
George either in design or method of 
execution, but is simply a renewal of the 
old battle between the resident and non- 
resident land owner. Some fine morning 
the Chicago Tribune will learn that it is 
not personal property alone but land im- 
provements as well which the Dakotans 
Want relieved from taxation, and that 
they would shift the burden, not to land, 
but to land values, When this informa- 
tion reaches Chicago, perhaps the Tvri- 
bune will explain how the plan differs 
from what is now pretty generally known 
as the single tax. Meantime, let us wish 
the Dakota farmers God speed in their 
efforts to free their industry and its fruits 
from taxation. 


The Memphis Daily Appeal is another 
prominent journal which is beginning to 
see, though as yet in a somewhat con- 
fused iind misty fashion, the handwriting 
on the wall. The single tax ide, it tells 
its readers, is rising. Many of the most 
useful und able members of congress see 
in the iuxation of land values the only 
solution of the land question. Men 
are inquiring, studying. comparing sys- 
tems of taxation, and always to the ad- 
vantage of the singie tax. Especially, the 
Appeal thinks, are farmers and planters 
realizing that their present fight against 
the tax gatherer and the mortgageor is a 
hopeless one, in which, if they continue 
the struggle on present lines, they must 
sooner or later be worsted, and from 
which their only hope of extrication lies 
in the relief which the single tax system 
will bring them. 

And yet, like most new converts, the 
Appeal sces phantom lions in the path, 
and shudders at their growling. That 
the single tax will emancipate industry 
and inaugurate an cra of genuine wide 
spread prosperity it admits cheerfully 
enough. Andthen it laments after this 
fashion: 

But before it can become law, if it ever 


does, a great revolution will bave to be ac- 
complished—a revolution that will radically 


uproot all existing conceptions and precon- ; 


ceptions as to ownership ia land, one that 
will reach to the very tendrils of many hearts, 
just as was the case when slavery was swept 
away and with it the most endearing associa- 
tions between a dominating and a dependent 
race. 


If the Appeal will consider a moment, 
it will see that it is alarmed without a 
cause. The radical uprooting of existing 
conceptions which it dreads will follow 
the reform—not precede it. If the state 
of Tennessee should decide to-morrow to 
abolish all taxes upon industry and its 
products, and to raise all revenue by 
taxes upon land values, it would scarcely 
uproot any ‘existing conception.” But 
it would have taken an irretrievable step 
in the direction of the single tax. 


Father Ducey preached a great surmon 
on Christmas day in his Church of St. Leo, 
Which has long been famous for its fine 
music. Describing the bitter poverty which 
he had witnessed in New York; he de- 
clared that it was disgraceful to a Chris- 
tian city; that this involuntary poverty 
was not the poverty enjoined by the gos- 
pels, that it did not flow from the laws of 
God but from the violation of those laws. 

———EE_ ee 
Weman's Werk. 


PaRKERSBURG, W. Va.—As a woman I ap- 
peal to women to encourage their husbands io 
the good work. We have, too, the ipower of 
moldiag future generations though our voices 
may not be beard in pubiic. 

Mars. R. Witcox. 
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THE SINGLE TAX CLUB HOUSE. 


Ovor Twe Hundred and Fifty More 
Shares Taken—The Project is Boomiug, 
aud It New Looks as Though the Club 
House Would Soou Become a Certainty. 
The receipt of subscriptions to the Single 

tax house during the past week are encour- 

aging. They sbow an increase of interest in 
the project. They are as fullows: 


Hensy George, 12 Union square, cit y.......-.0c-eeees . WU 
E. J. Shriver, Metal exchange, city...... ecco. és oiee - WW 
Martin Battle, 1791 Lexington avenue, city.....ece. . 35 
George F. Rugeles, $31 East 66th street, clty...c..-0. = 1 
J.P. Rogers, 221 East lath street, city........ eseewe we 3 
T. A. Unnever, 13 Bond street, city. ...-.... 006 sccvccee LW 
John Hamilton, 45 Eas. 13th street, City..cceeeveeee 1 
Charles P. Kelly, 356 East I5th, city......c.0e- sesceswe: ° O 
August Petry, 334 East 9th street, City......e. screese 
Charles F. Schultz, 162 Eust Sth street, City..ccescen 5 
Solomon Ettinger, 412 East SQ street, CiILY...cecccee A 
Sol Levy, 155 Water street, city...... Sdseedasceeecsasen OD 
George J. Holman, 331 4th avenue, city...... errr « W 
Ed ¥. Lawrence, 234 East 88d street, c1ty..... ee... eee 6 
George Hecklinger, %31 East 82d street, City....e.20. 5 
Gus Schultz, 162 East Sith sirect, city. ..... cee cee ee 5 
Magaous Gross, jr., 541 East 86th street, elty..... eeeoe 10 
T. J. Hawiéins, 437 East Seventy-ninth street, city... 5 
Moses Weinstein, 244 East Seventy-niith street, city 2 
Charles Hecht, 352 East Seventieth street, city...... 3 
George Cooper, 180 East Seventy-secoud street, city, 10 
Lonis F, Post, Vanderbuilt building, city..........666 25 
Wi liam S, Dalrymple, 407 West ‘bhirty-fourth street, : 
city wo... SceSetee se cseres SiteleddeGesncedieeneowseteceats F 
Jobn F. Winter, 144 West Broadway, city.......... oe 2 
John Welsh, 535 West Thirty-s2veuth street, city... 5 
Joseph F, Weber, 80 First street, CILY.. 02.00.06 ecoee DU 
M. Bittiner, 526 Sixth avenue, citv......... cee cece ee .- 3 
J.D. Ricbardson, 71 Pineapp.e street, Brouklyn,N.Y. | § 
Aliss Annie Freidell, 71 Pineapple street, brouklyn, 
NeoWeccec bdido0'sind Haine su's od Wed ele Senieu.edbelcduvenvessieess ee | 
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Jubn Cairns, 106 Windsor street, Hartford, 
Cona., heartily indorses Mr. Steers’s plan. 

A Nicodemus, writing from Reading, Pa., 
sends a subscription for 25 shares, iu which he 
speaks enthusiastically of the club house plan. 

Wm. S. Dalrymple writes: 

I take pleasure in forwarding the inclosed 
dollar, only wishing I could do more. 1 pro- 
pose sending ny STANDARDS out west when | 
have tinisbed, hopiny they may be as seed 
failea in good ground and produce abundant 
fruit. 
J. H. McCullough, 7 Pond place, Plainfield, 
N. J., says: 

This work should be pushed in all vigor; a 
permanent headquarters should be secured as 
soon as possible. 

L. E. Siemon, 7 Greenwood street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio: 

I note with pleasure the movement. to 
establish a club house or headquarters in 
New York city, where ail of the faith can 
feel at home, and where we will have ap op- 
portunity to meet each other “on cur own 
ground.” You may put me down for five 
shares, and I will endeavor to tuke more in 
the near future. 

Frank J. Willard, 38 Pleasant street, Mal- 
den, Mass.: 

Piease find inclosed the slip cut from THE 
Stanparp, of which paper Iam a subscriber. 
My whole heart is with the single tax 
people, and if it comes to extremes would 
gladly sell my coat from off my back to help 
the advancement of the greatest of all re- 
forms the wor!d ever did or ever shal! see. J] 
wish I could contribute the whole of the mini- 
muin Dumber of shares (5,00v). 


ALMOST THERE. 


A Significant Article From the .Boston 
**Globe.”’ 

Mr. Edward Atkinson, in his lecture on 
Saturday evening before the “Single tax 
ieague” of this city, laid duwn a surprising 
rule for the government of taxation, and 
one Which, coming from so eminent a source, 
ought not to pass without a protest. He suid 
that “a man should be taxed according to 
his productive ability, not uccording to the 
Jand heowns. A man’s productive ability is 
measured not by the land he owns or occu. 
pies, but by what be can do for other people 
better than they can do it for themselves.” 

Why should a man be taxed, cr fined, be- 
cause he produces something? Why should 
he be taxed, or fined, because he dees some- 
thing for other people! Is it an injury to the 
community to produce things or work for 
other people that a man should be taxed or 
fined for doing iif 

Mr. Atkinson's rule would tax labor, ill-paid 
thougn it is, and relieve from taxation peuple 
who, like the Astors, produce nothing, yet 
have enormous possessions drawn front the 
production of others. Would that be jasté 

The true rule of taxation is that peopie 
should be taxed, not according to what they 
produce, nor yet eccording to what they 
spend, but according tu what they possess, 
Ifa man possesses a lot of valuable land, for 
example, he should be taxed for it whether he 
prefers to let it lie idle or not. To tax idle 
land gives bim the stroncest stimulus to build 
upon it or otherwise improve it. Not to tax 
it permits him to let it lie idle, unimproved 
and useless. Uuder Mr. Atkinsun’s rule a 
man might have a piece of land as big and as 
valuable as Boston common right in the heart 
of the city; and if, instead of making it pro- 
ductive, he preferred to keep it fora pleas- 
ure park, he would pay notaxes onit. No 
one can afford tu do that now, because of the 
taxes. To remove the taxes from yalu- 
able but unproductive land, us Mr. At- 
kinscu proposes, would put a premium on 
Jandlordism such as has cursed Ireland so 
long. In England, Scotland and Jrelaud un- 
productive land is taxed very lightly or not 
at all. The resalt is that great tracts of 
land which are needed for the support of the 
population are locked up in pleasure parks, 
and human beings are evicted to make room 
for deer. In Mexico land is exempt from 
taxation, and the result is that vast hacien- 
dis containing millions of acres remain in the 
possession of a single family, unused and un- 
improved from generation to gfeueration; 
while the poor peons, unable to obtain lund 
to work on, are reduced to a condition of 
virtual slavery. And every one knows that 
it is much the same in Ireland 

No, no; the present system of taxation may 
be susceptible of improvement, but it is at 
least much better thao that which Mr. Atkin- 
son proposes. 


Anvbedy Cau Makea Living in This Country. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 21.—I clipped this out 
of to-day’s St. Louis Chronicle: 

Amelia Koetterer, a ten-year-old girl, was 
made nearly crazy with terror at half-past 10 
o’ciock this morning by the discovery of the 
body of her father, Fred Koetterer, hanging 
by the neck from a rafter in the attic of his 
residence at 2236 Bismarck. Her screatns 
summoned her family to ber aid and the re- 
Mains were cut down by Chris Hamsun. a 
beighbor. A piece of ordinary ciothes-line 
rope was used by the deceased, and he hud 

umped into eternity from an uid trunk that 

e had placed on end. 

Koetterer was a laborer, and aged forty- 
three. He had been out of work for a long 
time, and despondency, caused by that fact 
and consequent poverty are supposed to be 
the cause of this suicide. He left a wife and 
several small children in an almost penniless 
condition. 

I want single tax men to show this to the 
next man who says “Anybody cao make a 
living in this country.” 

ONE OF THE CROwp. 


Let. our adversaries appropriate the 
“tariff revision” phrase to themselves if they 
will, that will only amouut to a virtual cou- 
fession on their part they must at least pre- 
tend to respect the rapidly growing pubiic 
demand for scme substantial reform. There- 
fore let us take another step forward and 


have ourselves known as “free traders.”— | 


Mauch Chunk, Pa., Democrat. 
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LOUIS PRANG. 


He Points Out in a Clear and Lezical Way 
How First Free Trade and Then the Single 
Tex Would Greatly Benefit the Lithes- 
rapher aud Printer. 

A letter expressive of a desire for higher 
protection fur lithographers, signed ‘A Lith- 
ographic Proprietor,” and published in the 
American Lithographer and Printer ou No- 
vember 17, together with that paper’s sym- 
pathetic rejoinder thereto, has brought out a 
communication from Mr. Louis Prang of 
Boston, Who, as all readers of THe STANDARD 
know, isa single tax free trader. Mr. Prang’s 
reply appeured in the American Lithoyrapher 
and Printer last week. He says in his intro- 
ductory note: 

My endeavor will be to appeal to reason 
only by the presentation of a few facts and 
arguments, and to you, Mr. Editor, I appeal 
for the substantiation of the following claims, 
which | knuw you can get and will give. 


Hg then writes as follows: 


1. I claim that nine-tenths of all the litho- 
graphic work done in this country at the 
present time cannot be interfered with by 
foreign competition, for the reason tbat this 
work depends on local conditions of time and 
individuality of production. 

2. Iclaim that even under present condi- 
tions of high tariff and consequent enbanced 
cost of production, we are able to compete 
successfully with foreign manufacturers in 
certain lines of lithographie work and that we 
export the same to sume extent, with protit 
to ourselves. 

3. I claim that under free trade, with a con- 
sequent saving of thirty to forty per cent on 
materials, paper and machinery, and with an 
adjustment of waves commensurate to the 
higber purchasing power of the dollar, we 
would be enabled to compete successfully in 
a far greater number of lines and so couater- 
balance by exportation probably all possible 
importationy, to the advantage of both the 
exchanging parties. 

Of course an exact calculation of net re- 
sults under changed conditions cannot be 
made, but who cau doubt that with like ad- 
vantages in prices as to raw materials and 
with a lessening of manufacturing expenses, 
the American lithographer with American 
taste, American pluck and energy and Ame- 
rican muchirvery, would nut be a match for 
any foreign competitor, even at the higher 
Wages Which the American workman in our 
industry should always be able to command? 

But thisis too narrow a field for our con- 
sideration. Qur prosperity as manufacturers 
depends on the prosperity of the whole coun- 
try. That we are uot generally and satis- 
factorily prosperous now goes without prov- 
ing, else there would be no complaint to be 
made either by manufacturers or by working- 
men. The large protective associations of 
workingmien on all sides, the strikes, tbe 
lock outs, the starving miners, the wretched 
tenement house sewing girls, and the million 
ortwo continually unemployed, attest to it. 
The farmers, the real trunk and support ef 
the social body, working on mortgaged lauds, 
with less and less chance to extricate them- 
selves, have as a body ceased to be consumers 
beyond what is absulutely necessary to sus- 
tain life. Ofcourse under these conditions 
there can be no prosperity for the great 
mass of the people, commensurate with tbe 
immense national resources of this country. 
Theery for tigher tariff by the lithographers 
will be followed by the cry for higher tariff 
by every other manufacturer who is scared 
by foreign competition, or who has a desire 
to manipulate the market for greater profits 
on fis special product. 

The consequence will be higher prices for 
all preducts dependent solely on a pro- 
tected home market, and lower prices for all 
products dependent on, or resulated by the 
wunts of the world’s murket, such as the 
products of the soil. 

Our farmers’ prosperity depends absolutely 
ona profitable export trade, as their pro- 
aucing power isalways beyond the wants of 
the home market. The export trade can be 
secured only in competition with the products 
from Russja and India, and this competition 
ean be carried on profitably ouly at a low 
cost of production. Free trade lowers the 
cost of production; protection raises it be- 
yond the point of profitable competition in the 
world’s market. Stagnation in export trade 
meuns misery to the farmer, no matter how 
farze his crops may be; his misery makes bim 
aprey to the capitalist speculator, und by 
degrees he becumes a pauper labourer on an 
over-mortgaged farm, or an evict from the 
homestead, a Ht candidate for the profession 
of the tramp, 

Our prvtective policy impoverishes the 
farmers, and they, forming the great bulk of 
our population, ceasing to be cousumers be- 
yond the necessities of life, leave the manu- 
facturers enguifed by tLeir own productions, 
and drive them into that cut throat competi- 


-tion which we attribute to the interference of 


foreign pauper labor, instead of to the real 
euuse, our own Short-sighted policy. 

There is another very important industry, 
depending on the world’s market, which if it 
existed, would be of immense value to the 
lithographic and printing interest. This is 
the ship building industry with all that it em- 
braces. That great merchant tleet, once the 
glory of America, which only thirty years 
aco encircled the globe with its sails and with 
its hurdy mariners, where has it gone? It is 
not the war, not the introduction of steam, 
not the lack of euterprise, that killed this in- 
dustry. Our fatherly protective policy, 
coupled with the consequent loss of the 
world’s market, did the work. Our protected 
ship builders had to retire from business, not 
being able to compete with the ship builders 
of free trade England, who bad the commund 
of untaxed raw material. 

Free trade would start this industry into 
life again and the demand thereby created 
for our productions Would be a wonder to the 
protectionists. 

Our special industry is based on the wants 
of other industries; it will prosper only with 
their general prosperity. Trusts and monopo- 
lies are not within our reach, and special pro- 
tection through increased tariffs on foreign 
products could therefore at best give buta 
very temporary relicf and would only serve 
aS an excuse for monopolists to claim and ob- 
tain new favors from subservient law makers. 
What we as manufacturers need most, is 
cheap raw material, cheap machiney, a lessen- 
ing of manufacturing experses anda freeand 
fair fleld tor action. 

The course I would recommend to be pur- 
sued, and which I consider the only course 
that would strike at the roct of the evils un- 
derlying our industrial conditions, cousists in 
relieving industry and personal property of 
all taxes Whatsoever, and in putting instead 
a single taxon laud to the full extent of its 
rental value. 

By so doing all industry and ausbandry 
will be relieved from its greatest burden, 
speculation in land will be a thing of the past, 
all land not under cultivation will be free 
for the willing and actual settler, millions 
bow crowding the cities will be enabled to 
create homesteads of their own, oppurtuci- 
ties for profitable labor will be opened all 
around us, small farms will multiply with 
free land and light tuxes, the thousands and 
thousands now furced to idleness will be 
called to Gill the rauks of creators of wealth 
for the nation and for themselves. The dis- 


| 
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tribution of the results of our prosperity will 
then regulate itself under natural laws, giv- 
ing to every one, not according to his skill as 
an obstructor of these laws by manipulating 
trusts and monopolies, but according to his 
deserts as a worker. 

You lithographic proprietors and printers 
are quite as much iuterested in the radical 
reform here suzgested as any citizer possibly 
cun be who wauts to help himself and the 
whole nation. Only the fatal illusion which 
makes you believe that you can improve your 
condition by taxing the pockets of the people 
for the benetit of a class (aad this uot your 
own) prevents you from lending a helping 
hand, and your proposed action will drive 
you farther and farther into cut-throat com- 
petitiun. 

Iu closing this note of waruing and of’sug- 
gestion to my brother Lithographers and 
printers, I would only say for myself that not 
lightly and not without much misziving have 
I taken up my pen to oppose the general drift 
of your desires. But aseuse of duty to what 
I believe is essential for the good of us «all im- 
pels me to do so, humbly apologizing for any 
pain I may give to some of you thereby. 


AN AMERICAN PALACE. 


The Imperial Style in Which Some Citi- 
zeus Numed Vanderbilt Liye. 
Providence Journal. Pa 

Beyond any question the most superb house 
in New York, in point of costliness und splen- 
dor, is the Vanderbilt palace on the corner of 
Fifty-trst street. We went all over it the 
other morning from hall to roof tree, a sort 
of triumphal progress from cover to cover of 
the Arabian Nights, with such bewildering 
magnilicence here, there and everywhere 
that only the most colossal mind could man- 
age tocarry away any definite idea of it all. 
A trim man servant threw open the front 
dvuor, and we wentup a few stepstill we stood 
inthe vast square hall, open straight up to 
the roof, with two galleries running around 
ils sides, one above the other, and tilled with 
a glow of rich, soft light that fell through the 
stulued glass windows with peculiar e(fect- 
iveness. Every inch of that hall is decorated 
by roaster bands; gilded, carved, painted, 
tul its dimmest corner is a chef Woeuvre of 
which a king or an emperor might be proud 
tu boust. An enormous rug covered the in- 
luid flocr; there were silken hangings here 
and there, carved chairs and settees, palins 
and plants, anda large portrait of Mrs. Van- 
derbilt herself in one coruer. Now and then 
a noiseless servant came and weut. The 
great house looked homely and cozy in spite 
of its luxury, but there was no sound except 
those of our own voices and that of our host- 
ess, and it seemed as if we had suddeuly 
come upon that enchanted castle in which a 
beauty once slept for a hundred yeurs. 

Not, so, however, when we went thence into 
the picture gallery—the famous picture gal- 
lery where there are gathered the master- 
pieces of the time, acquired with infinite care 
and judgment and putience by a collector 
Who bought, not us the Philistines, but as a 
true connoisseur, The two great rooms were 
stiland empty. Oue of them opened on a 
couservatory. The morning light lay in a 
flood of sunshine on the floor and brougkt out 
the very best points in every painting, as we 
wandered about in dumb delight from Corots 
to Daubignys, Detailles to Tademas, Meisso- 
ulers to Millais, forgetting in the joy of seeing 
those marvelous things that every one bad 
cost a little fortune. 

While we were enjoying this rare treat 
there came a sudden unnouncement, made by 
oue of the trim fvotmen, thut Mrs. Reed’s 
school was waiting fur admission to the gal- 
lery, having beeu given permission to take a 
private view. So we hurried abruptly up into 
the overhanging baicony, where the musi- 
ciaus sit when these apartments are used for 
a ball, and locked down upon a scene which 
preseutly became very animated. Two bun- 
dred pretty” young girls who are being 
“tinished” in that fashionable beardiug schoul 
before they are let louse upun society poured 
in under the charge of a corps of distracted 
teachers, They knew little about paiuting ex- 
cept from a merry und frivolous point of 
View, Itisto be feared, dear things! though 
they bad evidently been carefully prepared 
fur their visit; but they chaited ard gabbied 
and el’d! and ab’d! with extravagant appre- 
clation as they strolled about, duing their 
best to steal furtive glances at the rest of the 
house from which they were excluded. 

To us, however, was the joy and delight of 
running, unquestioned, upstairs and down- 
stuirs, and in my lady’s chamber. There is a 
tibrary, exquisite beyond description; a draw- 
ing room, tilled with artistic foreign furniture, 
its Walls decorated by celebrated artists, and 
its bric-a-brac worth a king’s ransom; a Japa- 
ese apartment, unique and curious, now used 
asa bilitard room, its ceiliug oddly wrought 
of bamboo, and everything in it Japanese: a 
dining room in richly carved oak. No words 
can paint this gorgeousnuess. Whole volumes 
in folio might be written without giving the 
faintest idea of its real fascination, and they 
could not convey the subtle conviction that 
steals over one to the effect that here 1s a 
palace which is also a home. Very costly 
houses are Loo apt, asa rule, to lack that re- 
deeming grace of cosiness und habitubleness, 
That was the fault of the Villard bouse on 
Madison avenue, which is well known as one 
of the handsomest in town, us it is the fault of 
many another, They ure fine and stately, 
ornate and splendid, but their magniticence is 
too plainly for the world at large to adinire 
and to praise than for their owners to enjoy. 

In the dining room there was a servant lay- 
ing the cloth for luncheon—a luncheon for 
two, as there is uo one left at hone now ex- 
cept Mrs. Vanderbilt aud her son, George. 
It was such a cloth! Of the finest damask, 
with au open insertion of Jace just avove its 
iace trimmed hem and a huge embroidered 
monogram in the center, and the man who 
was busy about it stopped to take us into 
the butler’s pantry, where everything was on 
a litanic und very complete scale, and there 
showed us the great sufe, behind whose pon- 
derous duors, that swung reluctantly open, 
Were such treasures of silver as might weil 
make Tilfany’s bide its diminished pead and 
feel quite low in its mind. 

So we nught go on forever. Mrs. Vander- 
bilVs Own apartments look out upon Fifth 
avenue. She has a bedchumber fit for the 
princess who was bruised by sleeping on a pea 
under seventeen feather beds. One thing im 
iLisa dressing table, with a great mirror set 
in silver, and strewn with silver toilet articles 
of every descriptiun. Itis covered with old 
pink plush, and over that bangs a large piece 
of exquisite point lace, which once belonged 
to the Hl fated Maurie Antuiette, and is worth 
many times lis weight in goid. The bed is of 
carved and inlaid wood, four posts and a can- 
opy, and it is tinished by an embruidered 
Satin coverlet. Next this chamber is a bou- 
dvir or silting roum, where a cozy open tire 
burns on the hearth. A pretty work table, 
with its every implement im silver, stood in- 
viliugly open, and oa the various tables scat- 
tered abuut were bovoks and photographs, 
magazines and newspapers in lavish profu- 
sion, «As for the dressing rooms, they are 
hned from floor to ceiling with vast mirrors, 
and titted with baths of stiver set in precious 
Sstoues. At least it seemed so. 

The most fascinating room in the whole 
house is that they call €George’s Library.” 
But time does not sufttice to tell of its wonders 
~—its book, and books, and bovks, to drive a 
bibliomamiae fairly crazy. 


Two Oregou Papers. 


R. H. Thompsva of Portland, Ore., bas writ’ 
ten articles iu favor of the single tax for the 
Morning Oregonian and the Last Oregonian, 
which received editcrial nutice from both 
papers. | 

The Morning Oregonian says: 

The view of the tax question taken by Mr. 
R. H. Thompson of this city finds favor with 
the leading men of intelligence and influence 
in Dakotu. Already a movement is on fvot 
for the organization of sinwle tax clubs 
throughout Dakota. In Bismarck the club has 
maby prominent Men on its rolls, and reporis 
from various portions of the territory show 


that thousands have joined the association. 
that is preparing to urge this refuru. 

But continuing it says: 

The single tax scheme mnst not be con- 
founded with the Henry George plan, which 
is a single tax that would contiscate and de- 
Stroy private property in land and make all 
users of realty state tenants, paying full 
ground rent iute the publie treasury. Dakota 
favors a single tux on real estate and the 
exemption of ail csvods, chattels, money, 
credits und movable property of every de- 
scription of the levies of the tax gatherer. 

The British system for local taxation isa 
“Single tax” in the sense that Dakota under- 
Stings it, bub nob in the sense that Henry 
Geurge pleaits for “singie tax.” The Engush 
argue that land should contribute to the sup- 


port of the yoverument out of and in) propur- | 


tion Lo its oWaincome. Under the American 
system we tux the selling value of the jand. 
Eneland’s scheme of sinele tax is to levy on 
the rental value of land sitaply enough to 
raise the needed public revenue, while George, 
to use his own lunguage, contiseates the 
whole rent, leaving to land owners the shell 
and taking the kernel. George would make 
Eevptian fellabs and Hindoo ryots of all land 
owners, 

It would be perfectly safe to assume that 
the single tax menof Dakota understand what 
they are driving at much better than the 
Morning Oreqonion does. 

The Lust Oregonion says: 

There is one plainly apparent reason, how- 
ever, that ought to appeal powerfully to all 
thinking men ia favor uf such areform. It is 
the absurdity of taxing in proportion as they 
are industrious, honest, saving and patriotic. 
This is Just what we are doing. 


BALLOT REFORM. 


The practical resuit of the Australian sys- 
tem is fur more freedom of action, collectively 
and individually, for voters, and greater op- 
portunity for intelligent voting.—(Philadel- 
plia Press (rep.). 

We are glad to note the unity with which 
democratic papers allover the state ure agi- 
tating anew election law, and we are confident 
that our next iegisluture will not adjourn 
without giving the pecple needed relief in that 
direction.—({Speucer Ind., Democrat. 

Why can we not have a monster petition to 
the state legislature this winter. asking. ib to 
enact the Australian ballot reform law? The 
party that has said so much about a free bal- 
lobund a fair count should not refuse the 
people of Kansas the best known system of 
obtaining them.—[Council Grove, Kan., Anti- 
Monopohst. 

Why should it not be set down a3 a prac- 
tical certainty that Connecticut is to have 
the Australian ballot system at onee? Both 
the democratic and republican parties of this 
state have pledced themselves tu it. und tha 
incoming legislature is composed (with the 
exception of one “indepeudent”) of demucrats 
and republicans.—[Willimantic, Conn., Home. 

The legislature should pass a law this win- 
ter providing forthe printing and distribu- 
tion of ballots at public expense, making it 
necessary for the names of all candidates for 
the same cffice to appear on the same ticket: 
ordering that ballots be given to the voter by 
sworn public officials only, and finally guar- 
anteeing absolute secrecy.—[Brooklyn Eagle 
(deni). 


The Indianapolis Sentinel Tis taking the lead - 


in advocating the Australian system of vot- 
ing. Thisisa hopeful sign that we will geta 
secret ballot law in Indiana, asthe legislature 
is democratic and Governor Hovey hus ex- 
pressed himself in favor of it. This will solve 
the buodle problem in politics and insure hon- 
est elections. Let the good work go on with 
aceelerated speed.—[Rockville, Ind., Tribuue 
(dem. ). = 

The outlook is that the Australian plan of 
voting will be adopted in many states this 
winter, It goes into etfect in Massachusetts 
in Iss, and is already in use in a modified 
Way inuther places. The Spirié urges upon 
its representatives in the legislature the con- 
sideration of this highly commendable and 
much needed measure, and wonld ask them 
to use any influence they can to bring about 
ali pussible reforms in the direction of purity 
of elections.—[Clearfleld, Pa., Public Spirin 


STRAWS WHICH SROW THE WIND. 


In any case, let the iand be restored to its 
true owners, the pesple. To talk of compen- 
sation is absurd.—[Bobcaygeon, Ont., Inde- 
pendent. 

The adoption of the single tax in Minnesota 
would inaugurate a building boom through- 
out ihe state the like ef which has never 
been seen heretofore.—[Mianeapolis Star. 

The monopolizaticn of the land inthe hands 
of the few robs the many of the means of 
living and degrades and pauperizes them, 
He thatowns the land virtually owns those 
Who live on and cultivate it, for they must 
come und gu at bis bidding.—[{Deyton, Odio, 
Workman. 


A single tax on land values cannot diminish 
the supply of land, nor the demand for land. 
The only effect it can have is to cause specu- 
lators to sell the lend they hold in idleness at 
its true market value to men who will make 
it protitable to themselves aud to the state.— 
(Hempstead, Tex., Advance Guard. 

The single tax men in Toronto are push- 
ing the idea of a 3000 exemption from. the 
assessment of eaci house, and the Labor Re- 
former's interviews show that very many of 
the Toronto alderinen favor the scheme. It 
isa step in the direction of freeing the pro- 
ducts of labor from tuxation, and as such we 
approve of it.—{Hamuiulton, Out., Times. 

How beautiful would this world become 
with the Golden Rule applied to business con- 
duct. Not erushing the weaker ones, but 
“bearing their burden,” lifting them up, caring 
forthem. There is ample room for the Gol- 
den Rule, because this is a prolife world, and 
if production was > properly regulated all 
couid hve inuctual luxury.—({Bostou Progress. 

The truth is that the value of Michieaa 
farms consists mainly in improvements, and 
that were speculative values destroyed, as 
they would be by the singie tax, the farm 
would have littie or no taxes te pay. When the 
farmers begin to see this, as they are begin- 
ning to see tt in Texas, the strongest demand 
for the single tax will come from the azri- 
cultural sections.—(Clinton, Ind., Argus, 

Of course the right of petition belongs to 
every American citizen, and every depart- 
ment of the fuvernment is in duty bound to 
pay respectful attention to & petition when 
presented to us consideration, no matter 
What may be the nature of the prayer of the 
petitioners. Therefore we take it for cranted 
that the 3,400 Minneapolis merchants who 
have appended their names to a petition ask- 
ing for asingle iand tax shall receive a re- 
spectful hearin, befure the state legislature. 
—{St. Pauli Glube. 


The Hog Chewed Up 860 in Greendacks— 
The Uwver Will Get $10 tor the Pulp. 


In the early part of December aman named 
Pritchett, living near Somerville, Ga., while 
working outina tieid, hung bis coat en the 
fence. The cuat contiuined three $20 greea- 
backs, which dropped out of the pucKel, and 
a hog chewed them until they were reduced 
toa pulp. Mr, Thompsvn Eies took the bills 
to J. H. Reynolds, president of the First na- 
tional bank iu Rome, who sent the pulp to the 
treasury department in Washington. Mr. 
Reynolds says that it wis Impossibie for hun 
to make anything out of tbe pulp, aud that it 
looked like sutmuch dark culored paper. This 
week President Keynolds received a reply 
from Washington tu his letter. On two siips 
of paper were neatly pasted fragments of two 
bills, Ip was the work of an expert and 
showed his wonderful sini The treasury de- 
partment said that they could only make two 
bilis out uf ibe pulp and would pay thut on aa 
ailidavit staling bow the money was muti- 
iated und the good character of the persca 
wo owned the bills when destroyed 
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“A MYSTERIOUS VISIT. | insenuity, ar tuo oitet mon in tie] LAND WAS A TRUST, | withhold. Hoacquiad att or MYSTERIOUS VISIT. 


Mark Twain. 
The first notice that was taken of me 


- when I “settled down” recently was by a 


gentleman who said he was an assessor, 
and connected with the United States in- 
ternai revenue department. I said I had 
never heard of his branch of the business 
before, but I was very glad to see him 
all the same—would he sit down? He 
sat down. Idid not know anything par- 

ticular to say, and yet I felt that the peo- 
ple who had arrived at the dignity of 
Keeping house must be conversational, 

must be easy and sociable in company. 

So, in default of anything else to say, I 
asked him if he was opening his shop in 
the neighborhood ? 

He said he was. [I did not wish to ap- 
pear ignorant, but I had hoped he would 
mention what he had for sale.] 

I ventured toask him “How was trade?” 
and he said “So so.” 

I then said we would drop in, and if we 


_ liked his house as well as any other, we 


would give him our custom. 

He said he thought we would like his 
establishment well cnough to confine our- 
selves to it, and said he never saw any- 
body who would go off and hunt up any 
other man in his line after trading with 
him once. 

That sounded pretty complacent, but 
barring that natural expression of villainy 
which we all have, the mun looked honest 
enough. 

I do not know how it came about ex- 
actly, but gradually we appeared to melt 
down and run together, conversationally 
speaking, and then everything went along 
as comfortably as clockwork. 

We taiked, we talked and talked—at 
least I did; and we laughed, and laughed, 
and laughed—at Jeast he did. But all the 
time I had my presence of mind about 
me—I had my native shrewdness turned 
en “full head,” as the engineers say, I 
was determined to find out all about his 
business in spite of his obscure answers— 
and I was determined I would have it 


- out of him without bis suspecting what 


Iwas at. I meant to step him with a 
deep, deep ruse. I would te]l him all 
about my business, and he would nat- 
uraily so warm to me during this seduc- 
tive burst of confidenee that he would 
forget himself, and tell me all about his 
affairs before he suspected what I was 
about. I thought to myself, my son, you 
little know what an old fox you are deal- 
ing with. I said: 

“Now you never would guess what I 
made lecturing this winter and last 
spring?” 

“No—I don't believe I could, to save 
me. Let me see—let me see. Abouttwo 
thousand, maybe? But no; no, sir. I 
know you couldn't have made that much 
—say seventeen hundred maybe ?” 

“Ha! ha! I knew you couldn't. My 
lecturing receipts for last spring and 
this winter were fourteen thousand seven 
hundred and fifty dollars. What do you 
think of that?” 

“Why it is amazing—perfectly amaz- 
ing. I will make a note of it. And you 
say even this wasn't all?” 

“All! Why bless you, there was my 
income from the Daily Warwhoop for 
four mouths—about—about—well, what 
should you say to about $8,000, for in- 
stance” 

“Sav! Why, Ishould say I should like 
to see myself rolling in j::st such another 
ocean of affluence. Eight thousand! Pll 
make a note of it, Why man!—and on 
top of all this I am to understand that 
you had still more income?” 

* Ha! ha! ha! Why, you're only in the 
suburbs of if, so to speak. There's my 
book, ‘Tne Innocents Abroad’—price $3.50 
to £5.90, acecrding to the binding. Listen 
tome. Look me intheeye. During the 
last four months and a half, saying 
nothing of sales before that, but just sim- 
ply during the four months and a half, 
we've sold ninety-five thousand copies of 
that book. Ninety-fivethousaad! Think 
of it. Average $100 a copy, say. It’s 
nearly $400,000 my son. I get half.” 

“The suffering Moses! VN set that 
down. Fourteen-seven-fifty—eight—two 
hundred. Total, say—well, upon my 
word, the crand total is about $218,600 or 
$214,000. Is that possible?” 

“Possible! If there’s any mistake it’s 
the other way; $214,000, cash, is my in- 
come for this year if J know how to 
cipher.” 

Then the gentleman got up to go. It 
came over me most uncomfortably that 


‘maybe I had made my revelations for 


besides being flattered into 
stretching them considerably by the 
stranger's astonished exclamations. But 
no; at the last moment the gentleman 
handed me a large envelope, aid said it 
contained his advertisement; and that I 


nothing 


would find out all about his busi- 
mess in it; and that he would be 
happy to have my custom—would, 


in tact, be proud to have the cus- 
tom of a man of such prodigious income ; 


‘and that be used to think there were sev- 


eral wealtiiy men in the city, but when 
they came to trade with him, he discov- 
ered that they barely had enough to live 

on; and that in truth it had been such a 
weary, Weary age since he had seen a rich 
man face to face, and talked to him, and 
touched him with his hands, that he could 
hardly refrain from embracing me—in 
fact, would esteem it a great favor if I 
would let him embrace me. 

This so pleased me that I did not try to 
resist, but allowed this simple hearted 
stranger to throw his arms about me and 
weep a few tranquilizing tears down the 
back of my ceck. Then he went his way. 

As soon as he was gone I opened his ad- 
vertisement. Istudied it attentively for 
four minutes. [then called up the cook 
and said, 

“Hold me while I faint! 
the griddle-cakes.” 

By and by, when I came to, I sent down 
to the rum mill on the corner and hired 
un artist by the week to sit up nights and 
curse that stranger, and give mea lift oc- 
casionally in the daytime when I came to 
a hard place. 

Ah, what a miscreant he was! His ‘‘ad- 
wertisement” was nothing in the world 
but a wicked tax-return, —a string of im- 
pertinent questions about my private 
affairs, occupying the best part of four 
foolscap pages of fine print—questions, I 
semark, gotten@p with such marvelous 
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ingenuity, that the oldest man in the 
world couldn’t understand what the most 
of them were driving at—questions, too, 
that were calculated to make a man re- 
port about four times his actual income to 
keep from swearing to a falsehood. I 
looked for a loophole, but there did not 
appear to be any. Inquiry No. 1 covered 
my case as generously and as amply as 
an umbrella could cover an anthill: 


“What were your profits, during the past 
year, from any trade, pustes or Vocation, 
wherever carried on?’ 


And that inquiry was backed up by 
thirteen others of an equally searching 
nature, the most modest of which required 
information as to whether I had com- 
mittted any burglary, or highway rob- 
bery, or by any arson or other secret 
source of emolument. had acquired prop- 
erty which was not enumerated in my 
statement of income as set opposite to in- 
quiry No. 1. 

It was plain that that stranger had en- 
abled me to make a goose of myself. It 
Was very, very plain; and so I went out 
and hired another artist. By working on 
my vanity the stranger had seduced me 
into declaring an income of $214,000. By 
law, $1,000 of this was exempt from in- 
come tax—the only relief I could see, and 
it was only a drop in the ocean, At the 
legal five per cent, I must pay to the gov- 
ernment the sum of $10,650 income ‘tax! 

{I may remark, in this place, that I did 
not do it.] 

I am acquainted with a very opulent 
man, whose house is a palace, whose table 
is regal, whose outlays are enormous, yet 
a man who has no income, as I have often 
noticed by the revenue returns; and to 
him I went for advice, in my distress. He 
took my dreadful exhibition of receipts, 
he put on his glasses, he took his pen, 
and presto!—I was a pauper! It was the 
neatest thing that ever was. He did it 
simply by deftly manipulating the bill 
of “Deductions.” He set down my 
“state, national, and municipal taxes” at 
so much; my “lcsses by shipwreck, fire, 
etc.,” at so much; my “losses on sales = 
of real estate "—on “live stock sold”— 
“payments for rent of honieccud?2ok 
“repairs, improvements, interest”—on 
‘previously taxed salary as an officer of 
the United States’ army, navy, revenue 
service,” and other things. Ue got aston- 
ishing ‘‘deductions” out of each and every 
one of these matters—each and every one 
of them. And when he was done he 
handed me the paper, and I saw at a 
clance that during the year my income. 
in the way of profits, had been one thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty dollars and 
forty cents. 

*Now,” said he, ‘the $1,000 is exempt 
by law. What you want to do is to go 
and swear this document in and pay tax 
on the $250.” 

{While he was making this speech his 
little boy Willie lifted a two dollar green- 
back out of his vest pocket and vanished 
with it, and I would wager anything that 
if my stranger were to call on that little 
boy to-morrow he would make a false re- 
turn of his income. ] 

“Do you,” said I, “do you always work 
up the ‘deductions’ after this fashion in 
your own case, sir?” 

“Well, I should say so! If it weren't 
for those eleven saving clauses under the 
head of ‘Deduction’ I should be beggared 
every year to support this hateful and 
wicked, this extortionate and tyrannical 
government.” 

This gentleman stands away up among 
the very best of the solid men of the city 
—the men of moral weight, of comnier- 
cial integrity, of unimpeachable social 
spotlessness—and so I bowed to his ex- 
ample. I went down to the revenue office, 
and under the accusing eyes of my old 
visitor I stood up and swore to lie after 
lie, fraud after fraud, villainy after vil- 
lainy, till my soul was coated‘ inches 
aud inches thick with perjury, and my 
self-respect gone for ever and ever. 

Bot what of it?: It is nothing more 
than thousands of the richest and proud- 
est, and most respected, honored and 
courted men in America do every year. 
And sol don'tecare. Iam not ashamed. 
I shall simply, for the present, talk little, 
and eschew fire proof gloves, lest I fali 
into certain dreadful habits irrevocably. 


GETTING IN RIS WORK. 


A Single Tax Man Calle en the Clergy- 
mau in a Frieudily sort ef Way and 
Points Out che Cac. 

Adapted from Toronto Grip. 


S. T. Man.—I just dropped in, sir, to 
ask if you believe that God made the 
earth, and if so, that he made it for all 
his children alike? 

Clergyman.—Of course I 80 believe. 


' God is *‘no respecter of persons.” 


S. T. M.—Then if one man appropri- 
ated to his own private use the whole 
earth, without giving an equivalent of its 
value, he would be doing an injustice to 
his fellow men? 

C.—He would, most assuredly. 

S. T. M.—Then if any number of men 
appropriate any portion of the common 
heritage, without giving an equivalent to 
the rest, the injustice would be the same 


in character? 
C.—True—there’s no doubt about that. 


S. T. M.—But, if that equivaleat were 
given, wouldn't the equal natural right 
of all be vindicated and the ends of per- 
fect justice be met? 

C.—Unquestionably; but how can you 
fix that equivalent, as you call it? 

S. T. M.—Nothing simpler—its annual 
value to the appropriator; in other words, 
what the preseace of population makes 
it worth in the shape of rent. 

C.—Yes, that seems reasonable enough. 

S. T. M.—That rental value could be 
taken in the form of a tax annually, all 
other taxes direct or indirect being abol- 
ished. 

C.—I see; that would relieve labor from 
burdens now borne; but how about land- 
lords? 

S. T. M.—It would extinguish land- 
lordism, that’s all. But if, as you believe, 
God made the earth for all, he never 
meant that some should iive in idleness 
on the labor of others. ‘‘Whoso will not 
work shall not eat,” you know. 

C.—Young man, there’s Christianity 
and sound reason in these ideas which are 
quite newto me. Now, if those crank 
single tax peo! le would devote them- 
selves to something of this sort-—— 

S. T. M.—Sir, these are the doctrines 
which the anti-poverty men advocate. 
Good morning, sir. 


pear inthe court of wards and liveries to 


LAND WAS A TRUST. 


Preof That it Was So Considered by Early 
English Law. 

Jobn Wheelwright in London Democrat for December 

To the Commons in Parliament Assembled: 

Gentlemen: Now that the infamous job- 
jery and robbery of the tax payers by our 
corrupt rulers to support their dependents 
are exposed to astonish the democracy, it 
behooves all honest men, tories, such as Mr. 
Jennings or Lord Randolph Churchill, and 
radicals alike, to resist the nefarious design 
that is hatching to rob the tax payers for the 
benefit of another sct cf idle parasites—the 
Irish landlords. 

Why should we purchase what is our own 
without purchase? 

A lard holder is simply a public trustee— 
nothing more nor less than a trustee. Is it 
usua! to pay outgoing trustees the value of 
their trust when we change them? 

Lawyers like Barrister Bramwell try to 
impose on our ignorance, though any one of 
common intelligence can perceive the utter 
absurdity of construing a land holders’ estate 
in the soil into private ownersbip. 

An “estate” is the legal jargon for the 
plain Euglish word “trusteeship,” involving 
tenure, or tenancy, determinable by the will 
of the sovereign people who can direct the 
crown to resume the .soil without compensa- 
tion, only the lawyers find it convenient to 
forget them. 

Hard as it may appear, we are not bound 
to compedsate our tenants, the landlords, 
for their outlay on the soil. They themselves 
furnished the precedent of contiscating teu- 
ants’ improvements by law of their owa mak- 
ing, and ‘sauce tor goose is sauce for gan- 
der.” Landiordism capriciously and unjustly 
ousts its tenants, even for not voting ac- 
cording to ordcr, but we can justly oust 
landlordism for breach of the original con- 
tract to maiutuim the army, navy and poor 
and to pay the taxes. 

The whole case lies in 2 nutshell, bound 
round with the golden maxim in law that ‘‘No 
one can convey a better title than he re- 
ceives.” 

By this test we quickly perceive that no in- 
dividual can possibly have received a title to 
ownership. Whoever first pretended to con- 
vey such a title and succeeded in making the 
world believe him, usurped a power based on 
fraud or force—a robber’s power—and the 
title he conveyed is null and void by the 
above maxim. If people cannot find this out 
for themselves their bonest representatives 
should instruct them. 

That everyday text book, Blackstone's 
“Commentaries,” tells us plainly that the 
earth is the general property of all mankind 
from the immediate gift of the Creator (Bk. 
IL, c i.) It is the Jaw of nature, and 
naturam expellas furca, ete. You muy piteh- 
torkz nature out into the middle of the street 
and she will always come back and bung at 
your door for readmittance, as she does now 
in Ireland, and will soon in Scotland and 
Wales, and obtuse witted England. Our rulers 
hear her unmistakable notice to quit, and they 
want to secure as much plunder as they can 
before they do quit, by fair means or foul, by 
coercion or the specious form of an act of 
parliament. 

Reproached in the columns of this perioai- 
cal for my want of erudition, I resolved, us 
far as I could, to instruct myself, and in turn 
I can fasten the same reproach, and that of 
dishonesty as well, on you, liberal and radi- 
cal members of Parliament, if you connive at 
the scheme of buying out Irish landlords who 
have nothing tu sell. Your duty is merely to. 
to tell them to resizn their trusteeship and 
depart peacefully or make them depart. This 
is what history proves, and you are moraliy 
bouud to study the histury of the country 
you aspire to goyern. 

I. Starting with the Conquest, to avoid de- 
tails about folcland and bockland for brevity, 
William I. made the Domesday survey to as- 
certain what every holder paid to the state 
for the use of the land, the national property. 
No private property in land here; it was let 
to the landhoider at so much a year, and land 
was a trust. 

MU. The Conqueror did not grant land by 
the acre, but by knignt’s fees, that was sv 
much as would maintain so many knights for 
the public service, and their service was called 
the “reddit,” i. e., the return (corrupted into 
rent) made to the state for the use of the na- 
tional preperty. The very word rent proves 
iu itself that land was a trust. 

Mi. The king might transfer the land from | 
an elder to a younger brother if he bid fair to 
make a better Knight, as in the case of the 
Mandevilles cited by Madox (“Hist. of Ex- 
ehequer”). Therefore land was @ trust and 
the trustee could be changed for state rea- 
sons. 

IV. This condition of affairs held out temp- 
tations tounscrupulous men who coveted their 
neighbor’s bolding, or trust. Such would 
ecuspire to inform the king secretly that the 
man was plotting treason, the king would 
thercupon resume the land, which the con- 
spirators would contrive to obtain in reward 
tor their fidelity. The man’s innocence might 
afterwards appear, but the king did not 
reinstate him as amatter of course. This led 
toa clause in Magna Charta, that 'no man 
should be ousted from his tenure until his 
guilt was proved before his pecrs. Land was 
a trust, no more, no less. 

VY. After the barons had wrested certain 
econeessions from King John, he, in retalia- 
tien, inserted a stipulation in Magna Charta 
that whatever concessions the court made to 
the chief landholders, lay and cleric, these in 
turn should concede the same to their sub- 
tenants. If, then, landlordism pays no rent 
to speak of and is not evicted, why should 
farmers be evicted for not paying rent? Land 
ws a trust, no more, no less. 

VI. Land tenure at one time was not he- 
reditary. It afterwards became partible 
among allthe sons. This entailed loss on the 
state, because aman might have more sons 
than knights’ fees; each would claim exemp- 
tion as not possessing a fee, and the state 
would suffer. So for public safety it was 
ruled that the eldest son should inhcrit the 
land, to keep the knights together. The very 
law of primogeniture proves that land wasa 
trust. 

VIT. If a mau conveyed away his land 
withcut license iirst obtumed from the crown, 
the land was forfeited unless he obtained a 
‘“ardon,” obviously because land was a trust. 

VILL If a Jarge conveyance or an ex- 
change, or new road, bridge, water course, 
and such like was contemplated, a jury of 
landholders had to determine whether any 
damage would accrue to the state before the 
undertaking was sanctioned. The process 
was called an “dnquisitio ad quod damnum,” 


And the fact that such an inquiry was neces- 
sary proved that land was a trust. 

1X. On the decease of every landbolder, 
jury of his peers sat before the king’s es- 
cheator to inquire into the nature of his tea- 
ure, and see if any iand reverted to the 
crown, and who were the mesne, 7%. ¢., who 
were the chief lords of whom the defunct 
held land—and also to declare the name, sex, 
age aud relationship of the next of kin. The 
that such inquiries were held proves that fact 
land was a trust. 

X. If the heir was under age, his lands were 
retained by the king or other chief lords until 
he attained his majority; he could then ap- 


prove his age and sue out his livery of seisin 
and pay certain fines in order to be entrusted 


with the land. He acquired a trust or an es- 
tate in tae soil, but not ownership. Land was 
& trust. 

XL When heirs or heiresses were under age 
their wardship was of pecuniary value, and 
was sold by the king or chief lord for a sum 
large or small, in provortion to the tenure. 
if the defunct left a wife in possession she 
Was obliged to marry whom the king pleased, 
or the state would lose the knight service, and 
SO With an heiress, which al! proves that land 
was atrust. 

XII. If aman died without heirs his trust 
reverted tothe crown. If he was guilty of 
treason, his lands were forfeited to the crown. 
This arcument was used by the escheator in 
his charge to the jury in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth to prove that land was not private 
property but a trust. The charge was priated 
in the Western Daily Mercury a few years 
ago. Therefore, in Elizabeth's time, land wus 
a trust. 

XIII. If the state obtained no equivalent 
service from its trustees, the landholders, the 
king might and did resume posseSsion on that 
account. Notably King Heary V. in resuming 
the lands of the alien priories, and King Henry 
VIL, in resuming the lands of the greater 
and lesser monasteries, the simple reason al- 
lezed was the necessity of the measure for 
the profit of therealm. Manifestly landwasa 
trust. 

XIV. Numerous acts of resumption” have 
been cited in the Democrat from the works of 
Dr. Davenant, showing tbut landholding is 
trusteeship. 

XV. With the abolition of the court of 

wards and liveries there was a loss of reve- 
nue Which William‘IIL tried to make good by 
his four shillings‘in the pound tax. The trus- 
teeship became obscured, nevertheless land 
was a trust. 

XVI. We know if one man retains another 
man’s land without paying rent for a certain 
number of yeurs, the state resumes posses- 
sion, ousts the right man for neglect of trust, 
and. puts the wrong mano in his place, this in 
virtue of,the statute of limitations, which em- 
phatically proves that land ts a trust. 

XVIL We know that rents are reduced by 
the land commissioners in Ireland, sometimes 
50 per cent or more; by the same right they 
could extinguish the other 50, which means 
resuinption, and proves there is no private 
property inland; it ts a trust, andan estate 
init ts a trusteeship. 

Much more might be added and precedents 
innumerable adduced, but enouch has beeu 
said above to prove that onreariy forefathers 
had no private property in land, and could 
convey no such title to their descendants. 
The land is, as it ever was, the property of 
the population collectively, and collectively 
they can resume it through the instrumentalh- 
ty of the crown, and if Irish landlordism or 
trusteeship is working prejudicially to the 
well being of the Irish population the land- 
lords can be censtitutionally ousted from their 
trust. They have failed to fulfill their con- 
tract to yield reddit, therefore compensation 
means impudent robbery—just as if we were 
asked to compensate a thief for the loss of the 
use of a stolen horse which had been intrusted 
to him to hold. 

Every honest representative of the people 
; should oppose and expose the meditated 
wrong, and direct the wrong doers (who, un- 
fortunately are Jandlords themselves) to 
make themselves better acquainted with the 
history ef land tenure. It requires very little 
erudition to distinguish right from wrong. 

In conclusion I entreat you to reflect that 
man cannot exist without the soil. Whoever 
gains possession of it acquires the mastery of 
man’s existence and reduces him to a slave, 
but as every shive hasthe right to strike for 
ireedom, Irishmen will deny your right to 
fasten a debs upon him and will repudiate it. 
The democracy is learning that property in 
lund is theft, ind a day of reckoning is at 
hand. It believes that special aptitude for 
legislating is not hereditary, and is coming to 
the conclusion that a house of lords is an 
anachronism. It feels thut no mau hus a 
right toa plurality of votes, unless it be the 
poor man witha larze family, whose com- 
fort especially depends on good government. 
The comfort of the man of. wealth is assured 
to him under most circumstunces. Sound 
goverument is of Vital moment to the one, 

and’ of comparatively litth: moment to the 
other. Education is teacbiag the democracy 
its power, and supreme necessity is impelling 
it to eXercise it—on the evil dvers. 
Rode Seventy Miles to Vote. 

Boston.—I rode seventy miles to vote for 
Cleveland, afd when it became certain that: 
he was defeated I was serely disappointed. 
Surely it seemed asthough the majority of 
the people cught to jump at the chance of 
ridding themselves of at least a part of the 
heavy load they have been foreed to carry 
for upwards of thirty years. But taking 
everything into consideration the result is net 
surprising. What the future may have in 
store for the democratic party we cannot tell, 
but one thing is certain. Wehave taken a 
long step in the right direction. We have 
only to move steadily forward. Let us try 
Veritas Vincit’s experiment and concentrate 
on one state. I suggest that a circular con- 
taining 2 clear statement of our principles be 
sent ina sealed envelope to every male m 
suid state or territory. I will subscribe a dol- 
lar a month to further such a scheme. 

Tinclose money order to renew subscrip- 
tion for THE STANDARD. E. J. F. 


Ie Wili Come With a Rush. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—It is my private opinion 
thatthe republican party will hold the reius 
of national government eight years. But I 
think that by 1896 the Single tax party wil! 
have so educated the people that it will 
sweep the United States by a far greater mi- 
nority than the republican party hus this 
time. : 

The democrats may in 1892 again try a 
campaign for tariff reduction, but I think 
that the people are not and never wili be in 
favor of a reduction of thetariff. When the 
time comes for a change of taxation they 
Will demand the abolisument of ali taxes on 
production. 

As toour work, I want to say to the read- 
ers of THE STANDARD that Ihave read neariy 
allof the tracts that bave been published, 
andI want to tell them confidentially that 
THE STANDARD, aS @ Single tax tract, is unex- 
celled. K. PERRY ALEXANDER. 


Let Us Have Some Ships. 


New Yorx.—It is deplorable to compare 
the present condition of American shipping 
with the flourishing aspect of pust years,a 
eondition brought about by laws restricting 
American citizens from purchasiag ships in 
the cheapest market, and by the imposition 
of heavy duties upou so many of tke raw 
materials that enter into ship building. 

The greater part of the foreign trade of 
Engiand is carried on in ber own ships, con- 
sequently from the amount that she has to 
pay for her imports is to be deducted the 
profits accruing to her ship owners. 

The position of the United States in the 
ease of a trade with Eagland is the converse. 
On our export shipment of American produce 
or manufactures the profits derived by our 
merchants are in nine cases out of ten solely 
on the merchandise. And when goods are 
imported, not oniv have we to pay for them, 
but the freight charges, teo. The estimate is 
that seventy per cent of our commerce is now 
carried in foreign vessels, whereas previcus 


| to 1860 | ep 1b beturoen “Seventy he seventy-fiv e and eighty per 
cent was carried in our own ships. 

Strong efforts have been made, in spite of 
hostile laws, to establish steam communica- 
tion between this and certaia foreign coun- 
tries, but with miserable success; instance. 
Roach’s line to Kio de Janeiro, which was 
composed of magnificent steamers. One of 
the causes why we enjoy so smail a propor- 
tion of the Chilian, River Plate and other 
trade, is that the best and cheapest route to 
Valparaiso is via Hamburg to Buenss Ayres, 
and the cheapest to Montevidio, China and 
Jupan is via Liverpool. It is not sufficient for 
us to have foreign steamers coming here from 
South America at frequent intervals, and re- 
turning via Europe, as in the case of many of 
the steamers from Brazil, as the balance of 
trade cannot be so readily adjusted. The 
advantage of regular lines between different 
couniries is the increased facility of exchang- 
ing commodities—tbe payment for gcods 
with goods being without question the life of 
foreign trade. Henry Forest. 


———— 


Justice and Charity—To a Fricnud. 


I care not for your fiae poetic flame, 
Nor heart of flowing sentiment that stays 
But with the passing cause by which it came; 
The ebuilient pity of the summer days. 
Your heart, transtixed by shining spears of 
luve, 
Leaps to the glory of strong hope, 2 and in it 
Bathes in the burning ecstasy of the minute, 
And moves in realms our sordid earth above. 


And vet, and yet! pure thoughts and radiant 
hopes; 
Whut are they but the idle dreams of man? 
The weaving of the sea sands into ropes 
Since ever this mad worid ber course 
began? ‘ 
Justice is mighty; Charity is weak, 
Entering at doors that open in the sea; 
A Sisy phus; her work immensity; 
Resign thy task; let stronzer Justice speak! 


Without abevance of her law, not one 
Of ali sweet Charity’s bright dreains come 
true; 
Without we walk in way of Justice, none 
Shall seasons of the Golden Ave renew. 
Not till we meet aad vanquish human wrongs, 
Moving toward freedom til we break the 
chain 
That binds the limbs of freemen; thenacain 
May all the happy hearted sing glad sungs. 
JosEery Dana MILLER. 


THE GRAND OLD MAN. 


Gladstove Says America Would Take First 
Place in Commercial Greatness With Free 
Trade, and That WaccsWould Rise. 
“On my way home from England,” said a 

correspondent to the New York Suz on Sun- 

day, Dec. 23, “I met Col. Join Atkinson, a 

prominent lawyer of Detroit, who bas. the 

Irish: cause very much at heart and has spent 

a vacation of a couple of months in close as- 

sociation with the leaders of the home rule 

party in the British purliament. — 

Colcnel Atkiuson told of a conversation he 
had had with Mr. Gladstone ata luncheon 
party. Here isone of the most interesting 
parts of the conversation: 


He (Mr. Gladstone) inquired about the cam- 
paign in America, and particularly whether 
the fisheries treaty had entered very largely 
into the discussions before the people. I ven- 
tured the opinion that, while it was oiten 
mentioned, it played no great part. 

“Do you think? he asked. “that protection 
and free trade formed the issue? 

“TI said Yes.” 

“And which side were you on?” 

“I was for protection.” 

He expressed some surprise that protec- 
ticn suould have such a hoai upon Americans, 
but said: “1 never argue with a man from. 
another country about affairs which are purely 
domestic. Every nation must judge for itself 
what is best for itself. But what was the 
chief argument for protection?! 

{said: ‘fhe main arguinent was that free 
trade would cripple our industries, deprive us 
of our home market, and compel us, in com- 
peting With Europe, to reduce wages to the 
standard of Europe.” 

“Do you kuow,” said he, “that by and 
throuch free trade wages have udvanced iu 
England? 

1 answered that it was generally admitted 
that Enclish wages had advanced since free 
trade was adopied, but some of our people 
attributed the advance to other causes. He 
said he regurded free trade as the cause. 

“Aud do you think, AIr. Gladstone,” I said, 
“that free trade would aifect-us the same 
war?? 

“I think so. As lone as America main- 
tains pretection England will be the foremost 
‘of commercial nations, but when America 
adopts free trade we must take a second 
place. You may say this is arguing against 
Engiand’s interest. Nout so. England would 
gain immensely by free trade in America, 
but America would gain still more.” 


Does Whert He Can. 

Rosey’s Corner, N. H.—Inclosed please 
find $1 to be placed to my credit for THE 
Stayparp. I wish it were a hundred, as it is 
for whut Cleveland calls “‘the people’s cause.” 
l lend out my copy of THE STANDARD as soon 
as I have finished reading it. The general in- 
terest is gaming. People whoa short time 
ago would hardly treat me decently are now 
saying; “Mr. Kelley, I believe thera is some- 
thing jn this single tax idea.” 

lama poor mun witha family of six to 
support. Hf it were not for that I would do 
more for the good cause in which my heart is 
enlisted. 

God bless you, Houry George, for letting 
the “light shine before men.” 

ALFRED KELLEY. 


W. A. Douglass?in Hamilcon, Out. 

The energetic and indefatigable president 
of the Anti-poverty society of Toronto, W. A. 
Douglass, has been lecturing the people of 
Hamilton, Ont., on the sinzle tax. The Ham- 
ilton Fimes says that “there was quite a large 


and very intelligent gathering of young men, : 


and a good lvut of those advanced in years, 
too, at Alexandra‘hall.” The chair was occu- 
pied by Alex. McKay, M. P., who expressed 
himself as much pleased to preside. At the 
eonclusion of his address Mr. Douglass az- 
swered a number of questions, after which a 
vote of thanks was moved by Mr. Fred. Wal- 
ter, seconded by Mr. Gilbert, on bebuif cf the 
land tax club, under whose auspices the 
lecture was delivered. The raotion was 
unanimously carried. 


Who Will Look After the Oklahoma 
Lands? 


Lixcoty, Kan.—Dr. Malcolm is entitled to 
the thauks of advanced thinkers for his prac- 
tical sugzestions inregardto Ok!ahoma. But 
who is going to put his eyes before congress? 
As he says, the whole Okluhoma scheme is 
conceived in a spirit of lund speculation and 
is championed by men who expect to make 
profits out of the speculation. They can 
afford to give time andeiforts to their part of 
the work. Is there anybody who can give 
time and effort tethe urging of Dr. Maleoim’ Ss 
plans? Surely not much can be expected from 
the west. Wau A. GARRETSON. 


Euward Atkinson’s Unfortunete Habit, 
Boston Globe, 

If Edward Atkinson is going to spend his 
time vrroving that Henry George 1s wrong 
people will begin to think thut the author of 
“Progress and Poverty” may be right after 
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all. Mr. Atkiuson has an uufortunate habit: 


of proving “‘things that ain’t so.” 


two im ne ose box stalls for horses. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


The week has been almosi entirely devoted 
to the pleasures of the young dancing set. 
On Monday night Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge gave 
a delightful dance at her residence in East 
Thir iv- fourth street. Mrs. Dodge has an 

excellent house for the purpose, as it contains 
a spacious ball room besides a long drawing 
roum. The favors consisted of Dutch spoons 


of silver, large panel photographs of English — 


beauties, bouquets, bonbons in satin bags, “and 
trifles in silver for the mesa.—{[New York Tri- 
bune, Dec. 23. 


A recent dispatch to the New York Sun, dat- 
ed at Syracuse, teilsof a womuin about twenty 
years old,thinly clad and with a pinched face, 
Who entered the office of the superintendent 
of the poor with a dead baby in her arms. 
It was a girl baby about six months old. The 
woman had come throuch the snow man 
piercing wind, aud wasso cold and exhausted 
that she could hardly stand. | She said that. 
she was married in Lion two years ago. Last 
fall her husband deserted her while ‘she was 
ill, andthe day before the woman came to the © 
superintendent’s colfice the child died from ex- 
posure and starvation. Not Knowing what 
else to do, she had brought it there 
to ask tc have it buried at the county's ex- 
pense. The child was taken to the Morzue 
und the woman was furnished w ith lodgings, 
and later on sent to her friends. 


Oue of the largest entertainments at any 
private house this winter was that given by 
SMrs. Alexander J. Leith this week at her resi- 
dence, No. 40 Park avenue. ‘The house for- 
merly belonged to the late Commodore Garri- 
son, but has ‘been enlarged and remodeled by 
its present owner. he deawing room, newly 
decorated, isone of the handsomest in the 
city. The walls are of an old blue brocaded 
sulin, the ceiling of an old rose hue, the cur- 
tuins matching ‘the ceiling, on which an oval 
disk of electric Nights is "placed. Two bay 
windows add greatly to tbe size of 
the room. The  corridurs are wide, 
the entrance hall being of leht oak. 
The drawisg room is paneled within three 
feet of the. ceili with beautifully carved 
dark oak. Inu buth reoms and the pas- 
suge are soine very good pictures, one in 
the drawing room being au 
ness of Mrs. Leith, painted by Bertier, and 
opposite a handsome sea piece. The ‘house 
wus very handsomely decoruted with flowers, 
which were placed on the mantels and on all 
the cabinets. The cuests arrived about 9 
o’clock, when Joseffy, the pianist, played. at 
intervals for a couple of hours. Theo the 
Spunish mandolin piayers gave some selec- 
tions, and were followed by the Hungariaa 
bana, who played dance music unti! close on 
2o’clock. Some very handsome dresses were 
to be seen.—[Mail and Express. 

Mrs. Sophie Malone, a Scandinavian wo- 
man who was evicted from 51 Wesson street, 
Chicago, said to a Herald reporter in the 
East Chicago by A station: “I had 55 cents 
just before the Saby was born. The neighbors 
brought me in food and were kind while Iwas 
sick. Then, wen I sot up about the house, I 
had some flour and oatmeal on credit from the 
grocery kept by the. folks from whom If 
rented. But after I coulda’s pay the 
rent they wouldn’t let me have any more. 


I was hungry two days, and the 
children cried. The baby screamed and 
scrcumed. I begzed the people in the house 


to give me something to eat, but they said, 
‘No, we will give. you nothing.’ Then, when 
I grew hungrier and the children kept erying 
more, I asked them to ro out and tell the 
folks how poorI was. Taey said they would 
uot go. Then they put me out in the strees 
and I went to a woman I knew at 47 
Bhiten avenue. She let me stay with her 
until I cume to the station. I can work. 
Ob, ’'m strong wheul have something to eat,” 
suid the pale, s starved creature as she trotted 
her baby onher Knee. “If people will vive 
me washing to do, and I can find a rcom with 
a stove and bed, Tecan take care of the chil- 
dren.” 


With the $30,000 bequeathed by the late 
Annie Waln Ryerss for providing a home for 
infirm anima!s a farm of 110 acres bas been 
purchased near Bustleton, suys the Philadel- 
phia Record. On the farm there isa larve 
barn, which is being fitted up with twenty- 
Another 
portion of the barn is prepared for cattle. A 
stone Kennel is being built for the care of af- 
flicted dogs. There wil! be a large space io 
which these animals may bave w run whea 
they are sufficientiy convalescent to desire 
and enjoy any exercise. It has not yet been 
decided w hether to admit cuts and other an- 
imals. 

Werd was received at Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
recentiy, of the death of Nathan Barber 
of Stratford, from. the effects of bis being 
evicted from the river lunds. Barber’s wife 
lefthim two weess ago, and the sorrow he 
manifested made htmiil.. Then the marshal 
put him off his place,und the effeets of the 
exposure and the additional surrew caused 
his death. Barber was one of the eight mea 
who, with their wives und children, were 
turned out of their bomes about two weeks 
ago by the man who claims to havea legal 
title tu the Des Moines river lands. They had 
most of them lived there for many vears. 

A pretty gift fer a young, but not 
tuo young, Man is a moustache comb and 
brush of gold and diamcouds. The comb is 
about one and a half ineclies in Jength, and 
scarcely haif an inich wide, is made of solid 
culd and binged in such «a way that the teeth 
shut into the handle like a razor blade in its 
sheath, and it costs from $3 to $l4. A brush 
is the samne length, shaped hke a hat brush, 
with soft white bristles and a solid wuld back 
set with precious sienes. Such a brush costs 
S75, $100, or even $150. 

A dispatch from Oswezo says: Tt is knowa 
almust tO a certainty that the Rev. W. L. 
Parker, rector of Christ Episcopal Church in 
this city, and one of the most prominent men 
in the diocese, Who mystericusty disappeared 
on Friday last, committed suicide. lt is said 
he wus being pressed bard by creditors. 

George Vanderbilt, who is twenty-four 
years old, is said to be worth $10,000,060. He 
isa son of the late Witham H. Vanderbilt and 
resides in the big Fifth avenue mansion, 

During the week ending last Saturday there 
Were 779 deaths ia New York city; 523 were 
in tenement houses and 126 m public institu. 
tions, leaving 130 to the apurtment. houses 
and private dweliings. 


Some Good After Al. 

The courts will have to heip us decide 
whether electricity 1s. a “condition ora thing,” 
all because we Waol totax itil itis a “thing,” 
thatisif itis-manufactured. A Harrisburg, 
Pa., item says: “Aitheurh the philosopb ers 
have never been abie to determine whether 
electricity is a cendiiien ore thing, a ease 
wil be tried by thecouris of Dauph; Hn COURLY 
in the hope of throwin Hebt on a very an- 
elent dispute. Under the sect of 1835 manu- 
facturing companies in Pennsylvania, with 
few exeeptions, ure exempt from taxation. 
The state authorities have refused to recog- 
nize ciectric lizht companies as manufacturers, 
and several of these corperatious bave ap- 
pealed frum the settlement of the tax which 
the cummonwealth has imposed upon them. 
The novel point io be decided is whether or 
not electricity Is mauufactured.” 


Lacdordism Takes a Drop in the Englysh, 
Harker. 

London Cable te-the Sunday Sum 

‘The condition of the unbappy crofters may 
be judyed from the first decison of the coin- 
mission reluting tu Lady Matheson's property. 
On Lewis isiand, the center of lust winter's 
agitation, the urrears of rent due have beer 
practically canceled, £2,422 being reduced to 
£379. A permanent rent reduction of forty 
two per cent has been granted te 150-tena; 
Lady Maiheson has been much heid yp amyne 
sympathetic London tories asa vicit im of efruc! 
agitators. A commission fositie to acitgrio: 
has practically deciared hat he indy 
while getting sympathy bere, was star 
poor tenants in Deviland. 
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BY THE NIGHT EXPRESS. 


Mery Geeil Bay. 


A bitier December midnight, and the 
up-express panting through its ten min- 
utes’ rest at Rugby. What with passen- 
gers just arriving and passengers just de- 
parting—what with the friends who came 
to see the last of the departing passengers 
or to meet the arriving ones—the plat- 
form was full enough, 1 can assure you; 
and I had some difficulty in making my 
way from carriage to carriage, even 
though I generally find that people ({al- 
most unconsciously, perhaps) move aside 
for the guard when they see him walking 
up or down close to the carriage doors. 

This difficulty was increased, too, by 
the maneuvers cf mr companion, a Lon- 
don detective, who had joined me to give 
himself a better opportanity of examin- 
ing the passengers. Keenly he did it, 
too, in that seemingly careless Way 
ef his, and while he appeared to be 
owy an idle, lounging acquainiance 
of my own, I imew that under his unsus- 

ted scrutiny it was next to impossible 

for the thieves he was seeking to escape 
even in hampers. I didu’t trouble my 
self to help him, for I knew it wasn't nec- 
essary; vet Iwas as anxious as hundreds 
ef others were, that those practised 
thieves, whom the police had been hunt- 
ing for the last two days, should he 
caucht, as they deserved. 

‘Sometinies we came vpon ag group which 

my companion could not take in ata 
glance, and then he always found him- 
self unusualiv cold, and stopped to siamp 
@ little life into his petrified feet. Of 
eourse, for me, this afore standing 
was the signal for au attack of that per- 
sistent questioning with which railway 
guards are familiar: and, im aitending to 
polite guestioners who deserved answer- 
ing, and unpolite ones who insisted on it, 
Thad not much time for looking about 
me; but presentiv I did catch myself 
watching one girl who stood alone at 
some distance—a girl very pretty and 
Pleasant to look upon, I thought, though | 
ther face, and her dress. and her attitude 
were all sad: a tali, slight girl, in deep 
 gyourning, with a quantity of bright, fair 

_bair piaiied high upon her head, as weli 
as hanging jJoosely on her shoulders: and 

@ child ishly innocent face, with pretty, 

bewildered ewes. She stood just 

atthe door of the booking office, and I 

wished I could have gone straight to her 

and put. her into one—the most comfort- 
able—of the Jine of carriages at which 
she gazed so timidly. 

Jast as ¥ hesitated, a very remarkable 
figure elbowed its wav to me—a stout, 
grandly dressed old lady, panting pain- 
fally, and almost piercing me with a pair 
ef restless, half opened eves, that looked 
out through the gold rimme ed spectacles 
perched on her sharp nose. Two porters 
followed her, laden with bags, cloaks, 
umbrellas, and flowers—the only flowers 
gm the station, I expect, on that winter 
night—and one of the men winked at me 
ever her head, while the other guarded 
her treasures with a face of concentrated 
anxiety, and thoughts engrossed by pos- 
sible fees. 

“This is the London train, is it, quad?” 

she asked, peering sharply into my face 
with her half closed eves, as if she found 
it difficult to distinguish me even through 
her spectacles. 
. From her whole attitude I cuessed her 
to be deaf, but I never guessed how deaf | 
anti, after welling my answer so loud 
that the engine driver must have heard 
at eighteen carniages off, she still remauned 
stonily waiting for it. 

“Deaf as a dozen posts,” remarked the - 
detective, aloud, giving the old lady an 
expressive littic nod in the direction of 
the train. 

“Slow train?” she asked, in that plain- 
tive tone which the very deaf often use. 

fail!’ Tshouted, putting my mouth 
as close to her cheek as I. fancied she 
would like. 

“Ale ™ she shricked back at me, the 

tacles shaking a little on her thin 

nose. “Whr should you want ale for 

listening to civil questions that you are 

paidtoanswer’ Ale, indeed! I believe 
. gailway men think of nothing else.” 

Then she shook her head ‘angrily, and 
waddled off, looking as acid an oid party 
@s one would ever care to see. In at every 
@oor she pecred through the glittering 
giasses, the two poriers following her, 
until! she madea stop before an empty 
second class carriage near mv van, and, 
with much labor and assistance, got her- 
self and her packages into it. 

When I pussed, a few minutes after- 
ward, she was standing in the door way, 
effectually barring the door to any 
.other passenger hy her own unattract- 
ive appearance there, and prolonging 
with an evident relish the anxiety of the 
obsequious porters. I fancy that though 
the purse she fumbled in was large, tle 
@oin she wanted was but small, for I 

don and left her still searching, 
and still asking questions of the men, but 
hearing notbing <ither of their replies or 

@f the loud asides in which they indulged 

teeach other. I had reached the other 

end of the train, and was just about mak- 
ing my way back to mv own van, when 
the voung lady I had before noticed went 
slowly in front of me, toward the empty 

@rst class compartment near which I 
stood. : 

“Am [ right for Euston?’ she asked 
me, gentiy. as she hesitated at the door. 
“All right, miss,” I said, taking the 

@oor from her, and standing while she 

got in. “Anv luggage?’ For from that 

were moment I took her, ina sort of way, 

into my charge, because she was so thor- 
oughiy alone, you see, not having any 
friends there even to see her off. 

“No luggage, thank you,” she answered, 

patting lier Irtile leather satchel down 
beside her on the seat, and settling her- 
seif in the corner farthest from the | open 
door. “Do we stop anywhere between 
here and London?” 

“Pont stop again, miss, except for a 
few niinutes to take tickets.” Then I 
looked at her as much as to say, ‘You're 

_ gli right, because I'm the guard,” and 
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ut the door. 
A\ suppose that, without exactly being 
gwsre of it. [kept ascrt of watch over 


“this carriage, for I was yperiec uv aware 
we a lazy young genleman who per- 
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sistently kept hovering about it and look- 


ingin. His inquisitive eyes had of course 


caught sight of the pretty face in there 


alone, and I could see that he was making 
up his mind to join her; but he seemed 
doing it ina most careless and languid 
manner. He was no gentleman for that 
reason, I said to myself; vet his dress 
was handsome, and the hand that played 
with his long, dark beard was small and 
fashionably gloved. 

Glancing still into the far corner of 
that one first-class compartment, he lin- 
gered until the last moment was come; 
then, quite leisurely, he walked up to the 
door, opened it, entered the carriage, and 
in an instant the door was banged to be- 
hind hin, Without the least hesitation 
I went up to the window, and stood near 
it while the lamp was fitted in the com- 
partinent. The gentleman was standing 
up Within, drawing off a dark overcoat; 
the young lady in the distant corner was 
looking from the window, as if even the 
half-darkness was better to look at than 
this companion. Mortilied a good deal 
at the failure of my scheme for her com- 
fort, I went on to my van, beside which 
the detective waited for me. 

“No go, you see,” he muttered, crossly: 
“aud vet it seemed to me so likely that 
they'd take this train.” 

“T don't see why it should seem likely,” 
YT answered, for I hadn't gone with him in 
the idea. It doesn’t seem to me very 
likely that three such skillful thieves as 
vou ayedogging, who did their work in 
this neighborhood so cleverly two nights 
ago, should leave the station any night, 
by the verv train which the police watch 
with double suspicion.” 

‘Doesn't it?’ he echoed, with most 
satirical knowingness. ‘‘Perhaps you 
may have got it quite clear in your mind 
how thev will leave the town, for it’s sure 
enough that they haven't left it up to 
now. That they'll bein a hurry to leave 
it, is sure enough. too, for this isn’t the 
sort of place they’ care to hide in longer 
than necessary. Well, what’s the hardest 
place for us to track them in? London. 
And what's the easiest place for them to 
get to sea from? London. Then, natur- 
ally enough, to London theyil want to 
go. Isn't this a fast train? and shouldn't 
you choose a fast train if vou were run- 
ning away from the police?” 

I didn't tell him what sort of a train I 
should choose, because I hadn’t quite 
made up my mind; and he was looking 
cross enough for anything, in that last 
glimpse I caught of him. 

Having nothing better to do, I won- 
dered a goo! deal how these thieves could 
arrange their getting away, while the | 
walls were covered with the desc ription 
of them, and every official on the line 
was up init. There was no doubt about 
their being three very dexterous knaves, 
but then our detective force were very 
dexterous, too, thongh they weren't 
knaves (and I do believe the greater dex- 
terity is generally on the knavish side); 
and so it was odd that the watching still 
was ineffective, and the offered reward 
unclaimed. I read over again the hand- 
bill in mv van. which described the rob- 
bers. ‘Edward Capon, alias Captain 
Winter, alias dohn Pearson, alias Dr. 
Crow; a thick sel, active man, of middle 
height, and ahout fifty years of age, with 
thick, iron gray hair and whiskers, dark 
gray eyes and an aquiline nose. Mary 
Capon, his wife, a tall woman of forty, 
with a handsome, fair face, a quantity of 
very red hair and acut across her under 
lip. Edward Capon, their son, a slight 
built vouth of not more than fifteen or 
sixteen, with clasely cut black hair, light 
gray eyes and delicate features.” 

Weal knew this description well enough, 
| and for two days had kept our eyes open, 
hoping to identify them among the pas- 
sengers. But cur scrutiny had all been 
In Vain; and as tne train rushed on I felt 
how disappointed the police at Euston 
would be when we arrived again without 
even tidings of them. 

I was scon tired of this subject and 
went back to worrving myself about 
the sad looking, vellow haired girl, 
who had so evidently wished — to 
: travel alone, and been so successfully 
foiled in the uttempt by that in- 
trusive fop with the handsome beard. 
Foolishly I kept on thinking of her 
until, as we were dashing ulmost 
hike Vghtning through the wind 
and darkness, only fifteen or twenty miles 
from Chalk Farm, the bell in my van 
rung out with a sharp and sudden sum- 
mons. I never wondered for a moment 
who had pulled the cord; instinctively I 
knew, and—it was the carriage farthest 
from my vant I left my place almost 
breathlessly, as the engine  slackened 
speed, and, hastening ulong the foot- 
board, hesitated at no window until I 
reached the one from which I felt quite 
sure thata frightened young face would 
be looking out. My heart literally beat 
in dread as I stooped and looked into the 
carriage. What did Isee? Only the two 
passengers buried in their separate cor- 
ners. The voung lady raised her head 
from the book she held, and looked up at 
me astonished—childishlvy and wonder- 
inziy astonished. 

“Has anything happened to the train?’ 
she asked, timidly. 

The gentleman roused himself from a 
seemingly comfortable nap. 

“What on earth has stopped us in this 
hole?” lie said, rising, und pushing his 
handsome face and his long beard past 
me at the window. 

It was only too evident that the alarm 
had not been given from this carriage; 
yet the feeling had been such a certainty 
to me that it was long before I felt quite 
convinced to the contrary; and I went on 
along the footboard to other carriaces 
very much more slowly than I had gone 
first to that one. Utter darkness surround- 
ed us outside; but. from the lamplit com- 
partments cager heads were thrust,search- 
ing forthe reason of the unexpected stop- 
page. No one owned to having sun- 
moned me until I reached the second-class 
carnage near my own van (which YI had 
hastened past before), where the fidgety, 
deaf old lady who had amused me at 
Rugby sat alone. I had no need to look 
in and question her. Her head was quite 
out of the window, and, though she had 
her back to the lightand Tcouldn't see her 
face, her voice was cool enough to show 
that she was not overpowered by fear. 


“What a time ‘you ‘ve been conning?” 
shesaid. **Where is it?” 
“Where's what 7 : . 
But, though IT velled the question with 
all my might and main, T betieve I might 
| just as hopefuliy have questioned the 
| telegraph post which J could dimly see 
beside us, and have expected an answer 
along the wires 
“Where's the small luncheon eee et? 
she inquired, pulling out her long purse 
with great fussiness—‘‘a smal} luncheon 
basket, my good man, and make haste?” 
Shall I ever forget the sharp expectancy 
of the old lady's eyes as they looked into 
mine—first over, then under, — then 
through, 
What surprised me most particularly was 
the fact of her decidedty 
any one might suppose—a raving lunatic. 
“Be quick with the small luncheon 


basket, please !” she said, resignedly sit- 
ting down, and pouring the contents of 


her purse out into her lap; **l’mas hungry 
as I can be.” 

I suppose that when she looked up at 
me from the silver she was counting she 
saw my utter bewilderment (I didn’t try 
now to make her hear, for I knew it to 
be hopeless), for she raised her voice to 
a shrill pitch of peevishness, and pointed 
with one shaking hand to the wall of the 
carriage. 

“Look there! 
LUNCHEON BASKETS. 
Corp? I wantasmall luncheon basket, 
so I pulled down the cord. Make haste 
and get me it, or Vil report you to the 
manager!” 


Doesn't it say SMALL 


PULL DOWN. THE 


blind as she was deaf, I began to under- 


stand what she meant. On the spot to 
which she pointed, above the seat opposite 


her, two papers were posied in a lne— 


one, the advertisement of ‘‘Small luncheon 
baskets supplied at Rugby;” the other, 


the company’s directions for summoning | 


the guard and stopping the train in cases 
of danger. 
placed, the large letters did read as she 
had said: 
Smail Luncheon Baskete. Pull Down the Cord. 

While Iwas gazing from her to the 
bills, getting over a bit of my astonish- 
ment, and she was giving me every 
now and then a sharp touch on the shoul- 
der to recall me to my duty and hasten 
me with her refreshment, we were joined 
by one of the directors, who happened to 
be going up to town by the express. But his 
just and natural wrath, loud as it was, 
never moved the hungry old lady—no, 
not in the slightest degree. She never 
heard one word of it, and only mildly 
insisted in the midst of it. that she was 
| 


i 
Seeing now that she was almost as- 


almost tired of waiting for her small 
luncheon basket. 

With a flerce parting shot, the director 
tried to make her understand that she had 
incurred a penalty of tive pounds, but he 
couldn't, though he bawled it at her un- 
til the poor thing—perhaps mortified at 
having taken so much trouble for nothing 
—perhaps overcome by her hunger—per- 
haps frightened at the commotion she saw, 
bat didn’ t hear—sank back in her seat in 
a strong fit of hysterics, and let the shil- 
lings and sixpences roll out of her lap and 
settle uncer the seats. 

It seemed to me along time before we 
started on again, but I suppose it wa 
only six or seven minutes’ delay after ail. 
I expect I should have waited to explain 
the stoppage to the pretty young giri of . 
whom I considered myself a sort of pro- 
tector; but, as I said, she was at the very 
opposite end of the train, and I. was in 
haste now. There must have been a cood 
laugh in several of the carriages when 
the cause of our stoppage got whispered 
about. As for me, when I shut myself up 
again into my van, I chuckled over it un- 
til we stopped at Chalk Farm to take tick- 
ets. 

It seemed to me that the train was 
taken into custody as soon as it stopped 
here, 

“Of course you have the cagriage doors 
all locked, and Pll go down with vou 
while you open them one by one. 
men are in possession of the platform.” 

This was said to me by Davis, the de- 
tective officer, whom I knew pretty well 
by this time, having had a good bit to do 
With him about this Warwickshire rob- 
bery. 

“It is no use,” I said; “before we started 
the train was searched, as you may savy, 
at Rugby. Every passenger has under- 
gone a close scrutiny. 1 can tell you. 
What causes such scientific preparations 
for us here 2” 

“A telegram received ten minutes azo,” 
he answered. “It seems that two of the 
thieves we are dogging are in this train 
in clever disguises, We have had pretty 
full particulars, though the discover y 
wasnt made until after you left the 
junction. Have you noticed ’—he dropped 
his voice a little—‘‘a young lady and gen- 
tleman toyvether in anv carriage?” 

I felt. a bit of an odd catching in my 
breath as he spoke. 

“No,” I said, quite in a hurry; “no 
young lady and gentleman belonging to- 
gether; but there may be plenty i in the 
train. What i’ there are, though? There 
was no young lady or gentleman among 
the robbers!” 

*‘Among the robbers,” rejoined Davis, 
with suppressed enjoyment, ‘was a wo- 
man who'd make herself into anything; 
and you must own that a gentleman with 
a dark, long beard isn’t bad for a lady 
known to us pretty well by her thick red 
hair and a cut on her under lip.” 

‘But the young lady?” I asked, cogita- 
ting. 

“Ah, the young lady! True enough; 
well, what should you say now if I told 
you that she grew out of that boy we’ re 
af ter, with the close] y cut dark hair? 

Iremembered the pretty plaits and the 
loosely falling hair; I remembered the be- 
wilderment in the eyes which had entire- 
ly hid their natural expression, and I 
cidn’t answer this at all. 

“I wish I had as good a chance of 
catching the old fellow as I have of 
catching the woman and boy,” continued 
Davis, as we moved slowly past the locked 
luggage van. “I know they're here, and 
that I shall recognize them under any 
disguise; but we've no clue yet tothe 
older rascal. It's mostaggravating that, 
by some means, we've lost sicht ‘of the 
biggest rogue of all. Come along { 


her gold rimmed spectacles? 


not being—as 


As they happened to be 


| 
| 
| 
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glad that there was dl ‘lie train to search 
hefore we could reach that carriage at the 
other end, 
ina way taken under my ‘protection. 

“When are we to be allowed to leave 
this train, pray? Call ine a cab 1” cried 
the deaf old lady, plaintively, us we 
reached her carriage, and found her gaz- 
ing out inmost evident and utter 
rance of all that was going on around her. 
‘Tam locked in, gua’ ‘d—do you hear?” 

i heard—ay, sharp enough; I only 
wished sbe could hear me as readily. 


Davis stood aside watching, while 1 un- 


locked her door and heiped her down. 
Then, seeing her helplessness and her 
countless packages, he beckoned a por- 
ter to her, winking expressively to call 
Ins attention to a probable shilling. 
Carriage after carriage we examined, 
and, though Davis detected no thief, he 


turned away only more and more hopeful 


from each. He was so. sure they were 
there, and that escape was impossible. 


We reached the last carriage in the line— 
i 


and now my heart beat in the 
manner possible. . 

“Is this. compartment empty, then?” 
asked Davis, while my «fingers 
ually shaking as I put my key into the 
door of the center one—‘empty and 
dark?” 


oddest 


“Even if it had been empty, it wouldn't 


have.been left dark,” I mutterel, look- 
ing in. ‘tHalloo! what's come 
lamp 2” 

I might well ask what was come te the 


lamp, for the compartment was as dark 


as if it had never been lighted; vet had 
not I myself stood and watched the 


lighted lamp putin at Rugby? And—the 


carriage was empty, too! 

“Why was this?’ asked the detective, 
turning sharply upon me. 
not the lamp lighted ? ses 

But the lamp was lighted, and burning 
now as sensibly as the ethers—if we 
could but have seen it. As we soon 
discovered, the glass was covered by 
2 kind of tarpaulin, intensely  bdlack 
and strongly adhesive, and the 
carriage was as completely 
if no lamp had been there at all. Davis’s 
perplexity was as greatas mv own when 
Itold him who had traveled here. “They 
couldn't have left the train eve, at any 
rate,” he said; and I knew that as well as 
he did. 

But vou have guessed the end. During 
those few minutes that we stopped on the 
line, the two thieves—darkening the lamp 
even aiter I had left them, and using 
their own key—had left the carriage 

under cover of the darkness; managing 
their escape, in their black dresses, out 
into the darkness of the night, as cleverly 
as they had managed their theft and 
subsequent concealment. But how couid 
they have depended on this unusual delay 
| this exquisite opportunity given them 
inthe utter darkness, close to the city, 
vet at no station? When [ officially 
made my deposition, and explained the 


‘ 


VWeaspyye ee = + 5 ; 
; wbsurd cuuse of our stoppage, and the } 53.0 


! the rele 


, length of it, the truth broke upon us ull; 
and it Wasn't iong before it se ‘tiled into a 
certainty. Clear enough it was to every- 
body, then, that the older scoundrel had 
duped us more ingeniously than the 
vounger ones. As the incapable old lady 


5 | (deaf as a stone, and so blind that she had 


, to peerthrough her glittering glasses with 
| eves always half closed, and so hungry 
j thatshe had to stop the train for a luanch- 
i: eon basket, while the confederates es- 
' 


caped), he had played upon us the neatest- 


trick of all. 

; thick iron gray hair 
‘ which we were to identify him? But by 
tne time the pouee saw the whole thing 
clearly it was too late to ay up any 
clow to him, 

The cab which had taken the eccentric 
old dady and her parcels and tiowers from 
Euston was lostin the city and could not 
he traced. A high reward was offered for 
information, but no one ever won it, 
My firm belief is that if was no Jeziti- 
mately licensed cab at all, but one be- 
looying to the wane and part of the. fin- 
tished fraud. I verily believe, too, that 
i sometimes now—though perhans on the 
other side the channel—those three prac- 
tised knaves enjoy a hearty laugh over 


that December journey by the- night ex- | 


press. 


ee The Breaking Light, 
J. G, Whittier, 
Ob sometimes glnipses on my sight 
Through present wrong the ct ernal right; 
And step by step since time began, 
J see the steady gain of man: 


That all of good the past bath had, 
Remains to make our oivn time glad; 


| Our commen daily lite divine, 
{ 


And every land a Palestine. 


For still the new transcends the old 
Iu signs and tokeas manifold; 
Staves rise up men, the olive waves 
With roots decp sect in battle-graves. 


Through tke harsh noises of our day, 

A low, sweet. prelude finds its way; 
Throuch clouds of doubtand creeds of fear 
A light is breaking calm and clear. 


| Moral: Alwaye Steal Timber Strictly Ace 
cording to Law. 


San Francisco Examiner. 


Charles E. Beach, the redwood timber crab- 
ber, has been sentenced to three vears’ im- 
prisonment and a fine of $2,000. The punish- 
ment is severe enough to hurt, especialiy 
when the previous life of the prisoner is con- 
sidered. {It isnot what it might have been, 
however. Judge Hoffman remarked that he 
might fine Beach § 10,000 and sentence him to 
twenty-five vears in prison, “but that would 
be foolish.” The public-dces not understand 
just why it would be foolish. Men have been 
sent to prison for twenty-five years by San 
Francisco courts for stealing purses, and the 
attempted theft of the fiuest body of timber 
land ou earth is certainly as serious a matter. 


Nothing adds more to the attractiveness of home 
than music. A good pianois not only to be considered 
asalusury, but as a positive comfort and an tndis- 
pensable means of happiness, bringing Joy to many a 
drooping heart and inspiring witb new resolution mupy 
aflugeirg Wul The motero piano is. the servitor of 
moderu uecceSsity, aud De bome, however humble, need 

how be witbout one. 

The best instruments (and the best should be se- 
Ieeted in every instance) can now be secured at prices 
impossible in former times, while tbe installment plan 
of payment plac@s almest any grade of instrument 
Within the ailaininent of all. 

One of the foremost plano toe firms ‘ot 
to-day, Messrs, C. C. Briggs & Co., 5 Appleton street, 
Boston, are making most praiseworthy efforts to piace 
before the public a piano such as shall merit at once 
the admiration of musicians, and stil) come withia 
the means of the ordinary individual. 

That they have been pre-eminently successful is at. 
tested by Lhe universal popularity of their excetient 
instirulueuts, and We carnestivy recomimend our read- 
ers to write for a catalogue of the Briggs Pianos ab 


I did come along, fceling very stupidly { tneir eartiest opportunity. 


where sat the girl whom I had 
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dark as: 


+ hill—Lords 
; merino. 
und that upon Lord Balmerino’s plate ran as 
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LONDEN TOWER. 


Inieresting EEistorica!l Facts About the Fae 
mous Palace and Staie Prison. 
Londen Eeha, 


To deseribe the Tower of Londen in de tail, 


is absolutely unnecesseary—itis too wellknown 
as ta whcele, but there are interesting little 
facts not geuerally realized by the “public, 
und there are nooks usually utvisited. luwa 

my good fortune ona recent day to go ne 
fully round this grand old pile witha : special 
order from Gener al Milinan, the resident Zov- 
ernor.. Passing by the Traitors? gate, -] went 
into the Bloody tower, in a room in which I 
fouud myself standing upou tbe very spot 
wherein were impris soned the two littie prio- 


| ces, and from. the window of which centuries 


after Archbishop Laud leaned out to bless 
Lord piagard aus he passed to death upoa 
the scaffold just beyond. An old, old room 
this, full of chistoric interest, and now. inhab- 
itod. by oue of the picturesquely attired beef- 
eaters. Bt. Johu’s church, cone of the oldest 
Norman churehes in the kingdom, | built in 
LOSt, is tivo Well known to require description, 
sol wiil pass on to the armory departments, 
where I saw Lord Wolseley going rcund on an 
evident business inspection. 

in passing down # staircase in this White 
wherein is kept this armor, and ia 
which is placed a stand of fifty thousand 
modern rifics, Dneticed the enormous thick- 
ness of the Splendid walls, aud on iaquiring 
Iwas infurrned that they were fifteen feet 
in depth. Beneath the White tower are the 
dungeons which are never skown to the cen- 
eral public. Here is an eternal twilight, a 
musty smeil, an icy chiliness. The first one, 
pure Norman in its architecture, is called the 
here were stretched 
upon the rack the miserable victitns of politi- 
eal necessity. or of religious: bigotry. In a 
Very nurrow passage leading out-of this 
creat chaniber, and which 1s known by the 
nanie of Little Ease, because in if a prisoner 


could ueiiher sit nor he down, was wearily. 


imprisoned the misguided Guy Fuwkes. Io 
the pitch dark dungeon beyond, which has 
uo flooring but the danip cold earth, were 
once impriscued. three hundred Jews, .who 
In the thirteenth century were suspe cted of 
the crime of clipping coin. A dreadful place 
this, aud hideously sugvestive of the un- 
dreamed cf horrors of. these “good old days 
of yore.” The door, an old oak one, iron 
bound, and immensely strony—shut off these 
poor wretches from all communicatica with 
the outer world. 

Tn this dungeon, or series of dungeons, was 
recenuy discovered a very deep well, into 
which we fearfully peeped. From the dua- 
geon-to the church is but u short step; in the 
vid days the journey was usualiv made from 
the latter to. the former. St. Peter’s dates 
from 1272; it is tull_of the saddest, tenderest 
laterest: Within its dingy wails and beneath 
its historic pavements there lie the budies of 
three of Eugland’s queens, Ruskia fiacly says 
of this church that ‘it is the saddest spot in 
Christendom, for here are buried in dishonor 
the greatest in the land, while at Westmiuster 
abbey they’ are buried iu-uonor,” a most touch- 
ing und suggestive contrast. Most of the 
beautiful brasses were removed ta Cr omwell’s 
tine. 

I was deeply interested to hear that in re- 
pairlug the chancel in 1877, there was dis- 
covered the body of Anne Boleyn, which was 
recognized by the historically tiny neck, and 
by the fact that the beady lay just in the spot 
deseribed in the burial registry; also were 
discovered the bones of a biz yman, Which be- 
lonzed bevond doubt to the “l-fated Duke of 
Monmouth. These were reverently reburied 
in their long, lony resting place. 

Upon the wail, and preserved within a 
elass euse, Isaw the three cottia plates of 
the noblemen last decapitated upon Tower 
Kilmarnoc k, Lovat and Bal- 
The inscriptions were all in- Latin, 
follows: ‘‘4rthur Dominus de Balinerino, 
decollaius 18 die Augustt, 1746. -Ktatis suce 
The very plaiu little font: ‘dates back to 

“of Edward Ll. 

Not satistied with ry. morning’s round I 
went the text night to bave a caat with the 
depnty-chaplain of the tower, Mr. Foster, who 
told me mauy interesting little facts, some of 
which are mentioned above. To my surprise 
he informed me that the tower is not supposed 
to be haunted, nor is there any ghostly tradi- 
tion hanging round this spot. “Just before 1L 


he unl LT stepped out. into the cool night air. | 
lA wild windy night, ciouds chasing each 
ovher: 
rays fell upon that ancient Norman keep. 


over the moon, Whese misty, watery 
Just atbimy band, and ralied off; was the very 
wherein was lifted so often ‘the axe’s 
keener edge.” It was upon this very spot 
and from. yonder identical window. shining 
white ia the moonshise, that Lady Jane Grey, 
the nive-days’ queen, pace us her husband 
slowly passed to his death; for she was im- 


-priscned i iu the house. of ‘Mir. Partridge, the 


gentieman jailer, wherein now resides ‘the of- 
ficial who to this dus bears the same title. ~ 

Bui-the siience, pregnant with such memo- 
ries, is sudidlemy breke n by the clash of arms, 
the tramp of feet, and the hoarse. ery of mil- 
itary commands In the titful light we see a 
small body of soldiers drawn up, and be 
neath the Bloody tower comes the guard, 
preceded by a owarder bearing the keys. 
“Hait!? cries the cficerin ecmniand; 
comes there “heys,? is the immediate re- 
sponse. ‘Whose keys? “Queen Victoria’s 
keys.” “Present arms.” “God preserve 
Quecn Victeria.” “Amen,” is the clear, deep 
‘answer of vali the soldiers. Every night for 
untold years bad this ceremony Jaken place. 
Iv is over now. Thougbtfully I wend my way 
past the Traitors’ gate, beneath which tbe 
water is mournfully lapp ANE, und, passing 
out of the grand old gates, ] leave history be- 
hind, only to plunge into the vast weird Baby- 
lon of this nineteenth century. 


gle Tax Can Cire tte. 
Chicaso Times. 

It may be said that farming land. in Lilinois 
is tucreasing In value and that farmers are 
constantly erecting new and. much better 
buricdings, and for these reasous are justified 
in raisiug Money on bond and mertzage. But 
everyone conversant with affairs in. the 
couutry knows that such jis uot the case. 
Farms are decreasing in value in aimostevery 
county in the state where land has not a 
SpCCUIAIVE Value on account of its nearness to 

a manufacturing town. A gentleman. in this 
city who represents a large amount of money 
loaned to fariners estimates the decline in the 
value of Iibnois farming jand to be from 20 to 
30 per cent since 18M). That comparatively 


THinois during the inst eight-vears is a matter 
of general observation. Country carpenters, 
lumber and hardwaremerchants, all stute that 
such is tbe. case. In the “flush times” that 


‘tollowed the war U/haols farmers erected tine 


houses and iarge barns, but now the sound. of 
the hummer is not heard on farms unless it is 
used to repair an old building. 

The Chareécter of Louis. XIV. 
Nineteenth Century. 

It is strange—and Brienne corroborates 
their opiniou—that alltae historical records 
are unanimous in 
asserting his want. of edacation—in fact, his. 
positive igncrance of elementary subjects. 
But he possessed ereat natural gifts—percep- 
tion of character, adninistrative ability, a 
lucid and powerful intellect, a tenacity of 
pur pose—which amply atoned for bis lack of 
book Jearning. That Mazarin recognized early 
his great capacities, his reply. to some one 
who ¢ expressed a doubt upen the peint gives 
indisputable proof. “They could not know 
him,” be said, ‘fas there is suiiicient material 
in hinvto make four kines and an honest man.” 
Of these abilities, however, the best evidence 
is contained iu the six voluines of netes, writ- 
ten in Louis’s own hand, which are depcsited 
in the National Hbrary in Paris. When only: 
twenty-three years of age, the period at 
which he assumed tbe personal matagement 
of affairs, aud . when be was, to- all 
outward appearance, engrossed by court 
entertainments, he began to make = daily 
notes of his chief actions, to discuss them, 
aud preserve them as a means of educa- 
ting his son in the-art of reigning. ‘‘Em- 
pires,” be says, “can only be preserved. in the 
same manner as they are acquired—by vigor, 
Vigilance, and labor.” The Dauphia proiited 
very little by his father’s instructions, An 
insignificant mag in all respects, his time was 


| East Rindge, N 


‘who. 


“ Pr ovirience—R i—Robe rt 


Spirit Lake, lowa-—J W Sehr imp, secretary 


Weather ford, 


spent in hunting and gambling, occupations 
which he occasionally varied by an) essay in 
the field of galiantry. 
he once, at least, received a check which must 
have been a rare experience. Tle was 2oxious 
to purchase a small but beautiful chateau, in 


the neighborhood of Versailles, the property ~ 


of a convent, and which he intended asa 
residence for his mistress. The abbess, learn- 
ing his object, had the chateau summarily 
rased to the rround, as the only effectual way 
of defeating it. The king, Wwe are told, was 
for some Lime uncertain whether to be angry 


-at the rebuke administered. to his SOB, OF to 
‘admire the independence and : 


eciitude of 
the abbess.. Adrmiration ulti euiely prevailed. 


TO KELP SINGLE TAX STRANGERS, 

The following list contains the names and 
addresses of men active in the single tax 
cause in their respective localities, with whom 


behevers wishing to join in the movement. 


may communicate: 


Akron O—Jas R Anscier. 103 Alivm strect. 

Albany, N ¥—RKohert Baker, 173 Madison avenue: J ¢ 
Rosturt, 22 Third nuvenueo, or James J Mahoney, secre. 
tary Single Tax Clevuiand and Taurman: eiup, 23 
Myrt te avenue. 

Alhambra, Mon Ter—W E Brokaw. 

Aline ta, Pa—Josepi Sharp, Jt. secretary Single tax 
ciute.4il Tenth street; Albert C Rooszee, Gla -First 
AVENE, a5 7 

Amsterdam, N Y¥—Harver EBook. 

an Sees 0 C—Caurrol! W oSmich, office Anacostia tea, 

mipaay, Farr: Ison and Monroe streets, 

areca Cal—James B Hassett. 


Anton Unico, N M—-Lewis i Graustan. 


Ashtabula, Ohio—+ D Strong. 

Auburt, Me_F W Reals. see retary Singte tax'ciub. 

Aucusta, Ga—l, A Sehmidt, 3525 Lincoln. street. 

Avon. N Y—Homer Satin. : 

Ball-ton Spa, N Y—Richard Feeney, 6 Milton avenna 

Laltimore, Md—John W Jones, sec See tax leizue of 
Maryland 125 N Bond street; John Salmon, aes Wenry 
Gesrge citb, 415 N Butaw street; Dr Wim N. Hii, 1433 
E Baltincor e street. 

Bayside, Long Island, N Y—Antonio M Molina are 

Brac«ville, (—Williem Matthews, secretary Tarlf re 


form ehah. 
ry Land and labe or 


Bradford, Pa—J C De Forest, secreta 
club, 26 Newell place. 
Binghampton, N-Y—E W Dundon, 33 Maiden lane, 


Boston, Maxss—Edwin M White. 206 Main streer, Charles. 7 


ton: JR Roche, 29 Converse avenue, Maiden; Hamlin 
Gariand, chairman Singie tax learue, Jamaica’ Pisin, 

Brookiva, ‘N ¥-T. Hieckiing, 41 Sidney place, president 
Single tax club. 

Burlington, lowa~James Love, bookseller, or Richard 
Speneer 

Burlington, Vt—Charies N 
urer. 

‘Cambridgeport, Mass—Wara Ford, 
secreiarv Single tax organization. 

Canisteo, N Y—H-W Jotinsaa. PO box 2, 

Canon City, Coi—Frank P Biike, M DB. 
hamberlain, Dak—Jaines Brown. 

Charles City, Ilowa.—Irving W Snmuth, 0D, ofica oppo 
site Union house. 

Cnhicaga, [—Frank Pearson.secretary Land amt Libor 
club No 1.45 La Salt t street. 

Cincinnati, O.—Dr ‘David De, Beck, 1589 West Nioth 
street; Jones’s news and stationery. store. 272 Vine 
SUPEETS ; bear iquarters Singie tax club, 23 Vine street 

Clanton, Ala—U M Mastin or Alex G Dake 

Cleveland, O—Frank L Carter, 152 Chestaut street 

Clinton, Thd—L O Bishop, editor Argus. 

Colors N Y—J S Crane, 

Co:umbus, O—r J Bracwhens, president Single tax cinh, 
55 North Bich street; Sam F. Caen. cor responding 
secretary, Care Edwar.t Hyaeman, 345 1-2 S50uth igh 
strech 

Cornwall, Cal—Jef? 4 Bailey. 

Cramer Hui, Camden county, N J—Chas. P Johnaton. 

~ snbury, Conn—Sam A Mein, "st Smith str rei. 

Davtan, O-W WEE le, 33 E Fifth surcet; JG Gallowar, 
253 Samuel street. 

Denver, Col—Charles G Buck, chairman State execn- 
tive committee National tax reform association, new 
Tritech nlock. 

Detroit, Mich—J. K Finehart. 45 Waterloo street; J F 
Duncan, 279 Third street. secretary Tax reform as: 
sovtation: A G Hewe, 954 14th av 

Diamond Springs, Eidorado county, Cal—JI V. Lanston 

Dunkirk, N Y—# rancis Lake. 


116 Norfolk street, 


East Cambridge, Muss—J F Harrington, St John’s Lit. . 


erary Institute. 
East Northport, Long isiand, 2 N Y-—J EK Rudyard. 
H~—Edward Jewett. 
Etizaberh, N J—Benjamin Urner, 
Elmira. N ¥—Wuillam Bergman, 712 East Marke 
Englew rood, Ili—W B Steers. 
bitehbarg, Yass—a vw Ter Vy. = 
Farmington, lowa—F. W. Rockwell. 
Gardner, IU—T S Cumminz. 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N Y—Herbert Dorumer. 
Glens Falls, N Y—Joho H Quinlan. 
Gloversyilic, N ¥—Wm C Wood. 30D. 
Grant View-on-the-Hudson, N ¥~Heary L inten. 
Harrison, Tex—l J MeCallum, 
Hartington, Neb—J H Feller. 
Haverhill, Mass—arthur F Brock: 
Helena, Mont—Judge J M Clements, 
Horne.isville, N ¥—aeorge H Van Winkle. 
Hoi Springs, taeda ‘Albert Chapmaa. 
Hoosick Falls, N Y—FS Hammond. 
Aouston, Tex—H F Ring, corporation attorney, 
Hutchinson, Kas—J G Mateolm, WD. 
Tlion, N ¥—Georee Smith, P O box sth 
Indianapolis. iInd—Herman Kuehn. 14 Talbot. block: er 
£P Custer, member of sinste tax chu 


ats treet. 


Ithaca, N rs CC Plars, Grugsist, 75 Lust Seate street. 


Janvier. N.J—S B Waish. 

Jeivev City, X J—Joseph Dana Miner, secretary Hud 
son county Single tux fescue, Pa ge ? avenue 

Kansas City, Mo—Chas E Reid, 2,223 Woodland avenue, 

Keithsourgh, Ul—M MeDonald. 

Kingston, N ¥—Theodore M Romeyn. 

Lansingbureh, N Y-—James MeMann, 71 Eighteenth st. 

Lousdale, RI—Dr I. F. Garvin. 

Lexington, Ky—James Erwin. 

Los Angeles, Cal—W H Doage, 30 North Alameda street; 
Wa Cole, 149 South Hili-lor A Vinette. P.O St tion E 


Lynchburg, Va—Taus Williamson, cor Fifth and Church | 


‘Streets. 

Lynn, Mass—Theodore P Perkins, 14 South Common 
‘street 

Madison, Dak—E HE Evenson. 

Mahanoy city, Pa—J N Becker, president Free trade 
ehib; Robert Richardson. secretary. 

Manistee, Mich—Albert Walkley or WR Hall 

Mariboro, Mass—Geo A E Reviiolds, 

Marlborough, N-¥—C H Baildon. . 

Mart. Tex—J L Caldwell, cha.rman Ninth congressional 
district organizer. 

Marvsville, Hoat—s F Ralston, Sr. 

Massillon, O—Samuel T Wright, 63 West ifain street. 

Mem his, Tenn—R G Brown, secretary Tarif reform 
ek ib, 59 Madison street, 

Middletown, Conn—John G Hopkins, P O box 580, 

Middletown, N ¥—Chas H Fuller. iP O box 115. 

ALilwaukee, Wis—Peter McG, 147 Fourth street. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—C J Bueil, president Single tax 
leavue, 402W Franklin avenue; EE, Byder, secre 

airy. 

Mobile, Ala~E Q Norton, 73 South Royal street, 

Met aaa Towa—A O Pitcher, MD. 

Mt Vernon, N Y—Richard Wa ton 

Murray ville, lUJ—Wulam Camm, president Democratia 
club, 

Nashville, Tenn—P H Carroll, 23 N High street, secre 

tary American land jeague. . 

Neponset, Mass—Q A Lothrop, member Henry Georgs 
ehub, 43 Walout strect. 

Newark, N J—Rev Hugh O Pentecost, 56 Oriental 
stree 

Newpurg. N Y—DJ McKav, secretary Singie tax ciuh 
285 Broadway. 

Newport, Ky—Joseph L Schraer, gabe Singte tax 
league, 247 Southgate street; WLC James, 53 “Tay jor 
et eel. 

New Westminster, Brit Col—Alex Hamilton, member 
Trix reform associatlon. 

Norfoik, Va—Edwurd EK Rebertson, secretary Alpha 
club, Martne dank. 

North Sprirgtield, Mo—K P Alexander, 1826 North 

BMBoonvile street. 

Ober ane O-EGWw B Haskell. 

Giean, N Y—George Bali, pres Single tax assoctati 
Timothy Horan, sec, Ratlroad street. 

Omina, Nebd—John E Embfen, 822 Virginia arena. 

Ordway, Dak—R H Garland, member Tax reform asso 
ciation. 

Passaic N J-—J J Barnard, P O box 181, 

Patersen, NJI—E W Nellis, Chairman Passaic conntr 
Single iax ClevelandZcamoaiga .commuttee, 99 North 
Maio street. 

Parkersburg, W Va~—W I Boremaa, member of Singis 

ax league. 

Paar ucket, R I—Edward Barker, 2 Gooding street. 

Peoria, nied W Avery. 

Priiadelphia, Pa—Wro J Atkioson, 926 Chestnut street 
or A. H. Stephenson, U4 Chestnut strech, s@crenity 
Henry George club 

Piermont, 8 Y—Charles R Hood, P O bax 12. 

Pittsburg, Pa—Mark F Roberts. 1077 ¢. arey alley. 

Portiand, Ore—S B Rigzen, 48 Stark street, James P 
Kohler, 14 Grand street, or RET hompsoa. ; 

Y—-Wiham C alt oro. 

Grieve, S2 Sutton. etreet: 
“Dr Wm Barker, pres. Rhode Island elds le Th assce 

- lation. 


Poughkeepsie. N 4 


= ;. Pulaski, N ¥—C V. Harbottle. 
i few buildines have been erected. on farms in ! 


Ravenswood, [U-—-W H Van ornum,- 
Reading. Pa--Chas 3. Prizer, 1013 Penn street; Charles 
Corhbill, 3351 Penn strect 


} Rieimoad, In, i—D Q: umev, 1% South Third sired te 


Ridgeway, NY-De Suuivan. 

Fuver Falls, wi is—Jeurse0 H bates. 

Fechester, N ¥—O haries Avril, 7 Morn Brreets 

Reselle, N J—Read Gordon. 

Rutiand, Vi-—-T H Brown, 11 Cherry street. - 

San Francisca, Cui—Judge James G Maguire, Superior 
cee : 
Sno duis Obispo, Cal—Mrs Frances M Mine. 

Sent le. Wash Ter—F oP focrow. 

Seneca Falls, N Y—Wm HaAdk-ason, PO pox A ; 

Sraran, Conn—aAd Bostwick, Pbravan Singie tax club 

Shenanoeah, Pa—Morris Marsh, prest: ent Sis. gle tax 
clas; Thos Potts, secretary, 

Seuthtors, Mass—-S KH Howes. ‘ 

Bi tb Gaston, N C-WLM Perkins. 

So aprow Bush, Orange  couney ss N ae L- Datrick, 

eeeage Progressive asguciauion; Joba Shee ehan, sec 
ret be 9 a 

Tariff re- 
ferm clu b. 

Spring heck. di, Mo-H aw Juneman, 685 Nichdls <tresr 

Ste Lie ald, Mo—Geo S. Benuell, presadeat. Singte tax 

featua, 1 Lethpe well avenues Sidney: A Hendl, see 
retary, 1S Qhive street, 

Steckton, Cal—-D A Learned. : - 

Syracuse, N Y¥—Charless Hookins,. 9 Sevmour strrets 
"H B-Perry, 9 South Citnte. street: or BoA Paadld 
Walon street; or James h AleGuire, secretary Single 

tax club, 59 Greene street. 

Toronto, Can-W A i ous IRS, president anti poverty 

Tacsma, Ag ash Ter--P OC Chirie, ious host. 
oe ROCIOLY, Zis Wellosiv strect. 

Trenton, ’X J—H B Mathews, 9 Howe 

Trev, SN Y—8 B Martis: 

Tuckahoe, N Y~-Albert O Younz. 

Umonrille, Conn—Join Meauh ve 

Utica, N ¥—Tho mas Sweenev, 106 Elizabeth street, or 
Daniel M Buckley, grocer, 5 southwest corner First and 
Catharine. 

Vincennes, Ind—Hoa San uel W. Wilaams, reonts Zand” 
Opera block. 

Wnreo, lex—Frack Gra? ¥. lawver, 163 south 4th street, 

Wiahetield, Ril-Lavid: Harrower, 

Wastington, DU-be. Witam ee tes, 
W, SeCrelary anti-poverty seclory, 

Tex—Wihan M BueiL 

West New Brightoa, Staten island, N Y¥—A BStoddard, 

W bites: one, Leng Istund, N ¥—Georse rapa ‘ : 

Whitman, Mass—C P Bolin, cigar SLOre;. Thos. Dougiass, 
President single tax leaciie. 

Wiimington. bei—Geo W Kreer, Tit West 

Woodstock, Lii—A W Currins. 

Worcester, Mars.—E KO Page. bake Vie: 

Yonkers, N. ¥--Joseph Sutheriand, 

Youngstown, fom W Hr Lengua Radcliffe house, 

Zacesyilie, Ohio—V eoneneekes 7 Van. Buren ater 
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THE IRON MAN. | 


He Werke Twenty-four Heurs Each Day 
aud Makes ic Unnecessary for Peer Stok- 
ers te Slave in the Heat. 

At the sixteenth annual meeting of the 
American gas light association, held in 
Toronto, Canada, on October 17, 18 and 
19, Mr. A. Q. Ross described his “steam 
stoker and improved charger,” which, by 
the way, is nothing more nor less than 
an “Iron man,” such as was described in 
the invention column of THE STANDARD 
of December 8 Briefly, the stoker is a 
machine that runs up and down on tracks 
in front of the retorts and fills them with 
coal in exactly the same manner in which 
a human stoker would fill them with his 
shovel, and the discharging machine is 
one that does the reverse—that is, it 
enipties the coke from the retorts. One 
man manages either the charger or dis- 
charger, and the work is done in an in- 
credibly short space of time. Mr. Ross 
proved by letters from the leading manu- 
facturers of gas in the country that his 
invention was a success, that is to say, 
that it was putting money into the pock- 
ets of géntlemen of the “hich order of 
intellectual and scientific attainments,” 
such as he had “the honor and privilege” 
of addressing. Incidentally and tem- 
porarily it was taking money out of the 
stokers’ pockets of course, for their occu- 
pation is gone. “Remember,” said the 
inventor, “that this machine does not 
stop with the bell, but it works eighteen 


- or twenty-four hours each of the three 


fully and seriously. 


hundred and sixty-five days in the year,” 
and an “ordinary laborer” can run it. 
Naturally, an assemblage of gentlemen 
of high intellectual and scientific attain- 
ments did not look at the invention 
through the constricted orifice of a money 
bag, but examined it from all sides with 
the rays of their enlightened philosophy 
shed upon it, Said one of them, a Mr. 
Page: 
~The subject of this paper presents three as- 
pects—philanthropic, prudential and financial; 
but I believe that every gas manager is infiu- 
enced by the first, because the hardest work, 
it seems to me, that is done by the men is 
stoking, particularly in the summer time, 
whether it be in Canada, in the south, or iu 
the middle states. Therefore, any means by 
which labor-saving machinery can be substi- 
tuted for the bardest labor ought to receive 
our earnest attention. 1 am told that in sume 


works the average life of the stoker, or the 


average time that he is employed, is not over 
five years. Therefore, a machine that can do 
his work is something to be hailed with joy. 
Next, prudential. I suppose that most gas 
works are subjected to strikes, and, there- 
fore, a great industry is left at the mercy of 
men who, generally speaking, do not care for 
the company which employs them. There- 
fore, a machine that will take the place of the 
striker is something to be considered care- 
Third, financially. I 
was assured by an official of the Gas light and 
coke company that the discharging machine 
at the Nine Elms station, London, was an ab- 
solute success; that they could not get along 
without it; that they saved sixty per cent of 
the cost of stoking by the use of the Ross dis- 
charger. Reference has been made to the 
stoker at work at the Beckton station. I bad 
an opportunity of seeing it last June. Its use 
is attended with many difficulties; it often 
breaks down; but you could not take it out cf 
that works. You could not bus it out of that 
works, and for two reasons. The first is that 
while it is working it has an effect upon labor 
ata dollar and a quarter per day fer stokers. 
Second, it makes a large saving in labor. 

“Who says that corporations are soul- 
less? Or that half the world doesn’t 
know ner care how the other half lives? 
Here are the representatives of giant 
corporations figuring on something which 
will relieve the stoker who lives only five 
years after he begins to stoke, from all 
work whatever, and which will do away 
with the bad blood engendered by strikes 
and lockouts by doing away with strikers 
themselves. Surely not the stanchest 
supporter of the “Iron Chancellor’ of 
Germany has the interests cf humanity 
more at heart than the inventor of this 
“iron man” of the gas house. 


Bigcer Prefite frem Gambling than the In- 
ceme ef the Vanderbilts. 
Nice Correspondent tn the St. Lou!s Globe-Democrat. 
Let me lay before your readers a simple 
little calculation that will show them what 
gambling at Monte Carlo means. The man- 
agemert admits that its annual profits are 
$:,500,000—in fact it is over $5,000,U00. Now, 
inasmuch as the chances of the tab!e are 1 
tu 36.in favor of the bank, to gain annually 
$3,500,000, which it professes to do, $120,000,- 
006 must bave been staked on its tables—must 
have been won and lost. The bank’s $3,500,- 
000 profits is its royalty—at the rate of 1 in 36 
—~on this enormous amount of money, which 
must therefore have been played, lost aud 
wen. Itis this fact of the gambler dealing 
with Jarre masses of money that partly ac- 
counts for the fascination exercised. by 
gambling. A careful player who begins 
with, say $1,000 capital may have 
fingered, according to the doctrine of 
chances, $36,000 before he loses his capital. 
If be plays jong enough the bank royalty of 
1 in 36 is sure to swaliow up his capital, and 
then be has’ had all the emotion of having 
been alternately successful or the reverse, 
rich or poor. At Monte Carlo the bank roy- 
alty must inevitably ruin ajl who piay long 
enough to have risked their capita! thirty-six 
times. The annual profits of the tables ex- 


ceed the annual aggregate income of all the 


Vanderbilts. During the life time of M. 
Blanc 1t was easy enough to get a statement 
of the amount. Blanc delighted in letting it 
be knows what a wonderiully prosperous 
fellow be was. His daughters, who married 
privuces, are not proud of the source of their 
wealth, and since their father’s death have 
sought to divert attention from themselves 


and their affairs as much as possible. M. 
Wagatha is now the general manager of the 
Casino, and he has lately given it out that 
the net profits of the tables last year were 
only $1,250,000, or one-fourth of what they 
used to be. 


NEW IDEAS, METHODS AND INVENTIONS. 


Electricity en the Elevated Railreads. 


The Daft electric motor “Benjamin Frank- 
lin,” weighing ten tous, drew four elevated 
railroad cars and fifty invited guests, weigh- 
ing about seventy tons, from Fourteenth 
street to Fiftieth street and back without a 
hitch recently. The distance was a fraction 
less than four miles and the time for the round 
trip about eleven minutes. The armature in 
the motor is fed with a low-tension current, 
carried along a wire rope near the rails, and 
this current is not fatal to human life. The 
railroad men and electricians abvard the 
train Were uuanimous in the opinion that Mr. 
Daft had at last solved the problem of clean, 
efficient and comparatively noiseless rapid 
transit. The new motor glides along witbout 
smoke, ashes or pounding of the rails) Ina 
short time the inventor hopes to put a train 
on the elevated road which will be moved, 
braked, lighted aud heated by the same 
electric plaut. 


A New Hind ef steel With Wonderfal 
Properties. 


Arrangements, says the Philadelphia Jn- 
quirer, are making for the manufacture of a 
peculiar kind of steel. “By the process all 
the old stec], of which mauy tons annually 
are practically thrown away, can be con- 
verted into the highest grade of stcel. The 
article that is turned out from the worthless 
rails isa very fine quality of malleable stcel, 
hitherto unprocurable without-the greatest 
care and expense of manufacture. Samples 
were exhibited showing how sections of it 
could be bent at right angles without the least 
break or giving being noticeable at the turn. 
To obtain this valuable quality of flexibility 
in steel of a high grade has hitherto becna 
most difficult thing to do, for the metal, as it 
advances in quality increases in brittleness. 
For this reason it was impossible to use steel 
for various purposes where its employment 
would have been of the utmost value, and the 
invention overcomes this defect. The saving 
that will annually be effected by the employ- 
ment of the old steel rails is something enor- 
mous. Horseshoes, steel wheels avd hun- 
dreds of small articles that have hitherto 
been made of iron can be manufactured of the 
new process metal. Another important item 
is the extreme facility with which the new 
steel is welded. Experts assert that this is 
the first instance on record where it was 
found possible to weld two pieces of high 
grade steel. Specimens are exhibited of the 
new variety consisting of two, three and four 
pieces of the metal welded intoone. Close 
inspection tailed to discover where the differ- 
ent pieces joined, the edges upvearing as if 
the section was ove homogeneous whole. The 
intention is to have the plant in Pittsburg or 
the immediate vicinity.” 


Separating the Weel trem Cottou in Kags. 


A process for separating the wool from 
cotton in rags where the threads of the two 
materials are interwoven, is described by the 
Textile Record. Dilute muriatic and sulphuric 
acids are used. The action of these acids 
upon wool is very small compared with their 
action on cotton, which is readily disinteg- 
rated by them, and this fact isthe basis of a 
process known as _ carbonizing, in which rags 
are submitted to the action of acid, washed, 
dried and beaten. The cotton passes away 
as dust and leaves the wool. uriatic acid 
gas can also be used. This process, 1f care- 
fully conducted, is said not to injure the wool 
to any considerable degree. 


Liquer as Well as Meledy Frem «a liane. 


For some time past, says the Boston Herald, 
the police have been suspicious that Mary A. 
Wright was selling liquor at 15 Lyman street, 
and last evening Sergeant Butters visited the 
place and after a thorough search located the 
ilicit ardent. In the parlor was a grand 
piano and among the fantastic carving of one 
of the legs Sergeant Butters discoved a key- 
hole. He obtained a key and in the hollowed 
out leg he found a number of bottles of lager 
and the necessary glasses for its use. 


Making Werk fer Custom Heuse Inepec- 
tors. 


The Detroit railroad tunnel company was 
incorporated recently for the term of 99° 
years, with a capital stock of $1,500,000, or 
more than half the cost of the proposed tun- 
nelunder the Detroit, which will connect the 
United States with Canada. Thetunnel will 
be begun about half a mile from the river 
and rua to the middle of the river, or the na- 
tional boundary line. The other‘balf of it is 
to be completed by the company to be organ- 
ized under the Canadian law. Tracks will 
be run fromthe tunnel te the northern part 
of thecity of Detroit, and there connect with 
every railroad entering the city. The com- 
pany will lease its track tunnel privilege to 
the railroad companies. Work will be com- 
menced next spring. Arrangements for ask- 
ing for bids forits constructivn have not yet 
been made, but it is said that they will be 
shortly. 


Superatisieons Attributed to Jay Gould. 
The Epoch. 

It is said tha, when Mr. Jay Gouldis going 
up or down the stairs of the “L” road he al- 
ways puts his left foot on the step first, even 
if he hasto get out of step todoit. If, by 
accident or through thougbtlessness, he hap- 
pens to start with the right foot, he is certain 
to remark it before reaching the top of. the 
steps, and if he does will return and start 
over again. Another reported peculiarity of 
Mr. Gould is his antipathy to fair haired 
men. There is not a single blonde clerk in his 
immediate employ, and itis said that he dis- 
likes to dy business with men who have fuir 
bar. 


The Fuel of The Future. 
G. Hasecoster, in the Age of Steel. 

It is a long-known fact that has been taught 
by chemistry for years, that water possessed 
all the elements necessary for pertect: com- 
bustion, and where so burned made the hottest 
fire in existence, sufficieatiy hot to meit any 
metal. Water, as a liquid, will not burn, but 
the gaseous products of water enter readily 
into combustion; hence water must be decom- 
posed before combustion can take ‘place. 
This 1s done by three methods—elecctrical, 
chemical and artificial! heat. The latter 
method as will hereinafter be explained. 

It is an established fact in chemical physics 
that a very hich degree of heat will weaken 
the affinity that holds together the gases com- 
posing water and ultimately liberate them. 
Now dry steam is water separated into its 
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original molecules, consisting each of one 
atom of oxygen united to two of hydrogen. 

Hydrogen, socalled from the Greek word 
hydros, water, forms two-thirds of the bulk of 
water. For all the water of wells, rivers, 
lakes and seas is not an elementary substance 
but consists of two kinds of gases chemically 
united, one being hydrogen and the other 
oxygen, both of which can be produced out 
of water. Indeed, if ever means should be 
found which would enable man to preduce 

th of these gases out of water ata small 
expense, humanity would have taken a great 
step forward, for we should then be able to 
procure the fuel for kitchen, shop and fac- 
tory from the same water which has hitherto 
been thought to coustitute the very reverse 
of tire. 

Fire is extingzuished by water thrown upon 
it, because the water cools the burning ob- 
jects and robs them of the heat necessary for 
combusticn. If the temperature of the fire 
be hizh enouch and the amount of water 
thrown upon it small in proportion, the water 
will not only be ineffectual in extinguish- 
ing the fire, but willeven further and support 
it. It can easily be noticed that when a 
stream of water is thrown into a great con- 
flayration the vast heat changes the water 
into steam even before it reaches the objects 
on fire. If, however, the heat reach a still 
higher degree, the steam will be expanded to 
such an extent that the chemical union of the 
two elementary substances of water is dis- 
solved, and in place of water two separate 
gases, hydrogen and oxygen, will reach the 
flame and nourish the fire, instead of extin- 

ulshing it. That combustion thus may be 

urthered by water is known practically, if 

not theoretically, to every blacksmith who 
sprinkles his coal with water before working 
his bellows. The great heat produced by the 
combustion of the coal, when a strong cur- 
rent of air (and hence of oxygen) is forced 
iuto them by the action of the bellows suffices 
to decempose the water into its elementary 
substances, Which are genuine supporters of 
combustion. 

The ‘National electric furnace,” a new de- 
vice with artificially forced combustion, is so 
constracted, to utilize the product of combus- 
tion and waste steam; instead of atmospheric 
air, it creates a new elementary substance, to 
support the combustion and fuel to nourish 
the fire. The combustible gases and hot air 
are forced from the point where they leave 
the furnace into a mixing apparatus. The ex- 
haust steam is forced from behind the piston 
of the engine into the mixer. 

The steam and fine particles of carbon and 
hot gases mingle and mix as quicklv as they 
enter into the mixer; the dry bot air at a tem- 
perature of about 500 degrees Fah. absorbs 
and superheats the steam; the mixture is then 
blown into the combustion chamber, where 
the other fuel is, in aspray-like naunner. The 
molecules being thrown into an intensely 
heated flame, 12 company with the cumbus- 
tible gases and hot air, the oxygen of the 
water will leave the bydrogen to combine 
with the carbon of the fuel, while the aban- 
doned hydrogen will combine with the oxygeu 
atthe outer margin of the flame. Thus we 
have the heat of a double combustion. This 
suggests an interesting possibility that coul 
aud water will be the fuel of the future. 


A Japanese Newsvaper Staff. 


The totai number of persons employed ona 
tpvical Japanese newspaper, say the Nichi 
Nicht Shinibun, is as follows: One poiitical 
director, one chief editor, five assistant 
editors, four proof readers, one shorthand 
writer, twelve reporters or news gatherers, 
three or four compvsitors, each with several 
assistants, twelve men in the press room, und 
minor employes, including distributors, mak- 
ing a total of 150 persons. The reporters are 
the weak point, for the editor frankly tells 
youthat if they cannot find news they are 
compelled to bring bome fiction, as they are 
paid by results, and even then they do not 
often earo more than £2 a month. ‘They there- 
fore deliverately invent a large part cf their 
news. During my own stay the vernacular 
papers have had fifty items of news about 
my movements, of ludicrous inaccuracy. 
So untrustworthy, indecd, is the reporter 
that an assistant editor is always sent when 
anybody of importance desiresor is invited to 
be interviewed. As regards the supply of 
news, the best papers have their own cor- 
respondents, almust always inen employed on 
& newspaper, 1b other chief cities, and some 
of them bave mail correspondents abrvad 
generally young men who have gone to 
Europe or America to study. Much enter- 
prise is shown in collecting full accounts ot 
anything that occurs in Japan, but the trail of 
the untrustworthy reporter is over it all, and 
this greatly reduces its interest and influ- 
ence. Most of the papers are owned each by 
afew rich and influential men who keep in 
the background. 


The Pretected Workman Goes Through the 
Same,Experieuce. 
Detroit Free Press. 

Scene: A Turonto household. 

Mamma (to Edie, aged three and a half 
hated just home from her first morning at the 

iudergurten)—Well, Edie, how did you like 
iv! 

Edie—I didn’t like it a bit. The teacher put 
meona chair and told me to sit there for the 
present. And lsat and sat, and she never 
gave me the present. 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Almost as Palatabie as Milk. 


ETE ELT, 

So disguiscd that it can be taken, 
digested, and assimilated by the most 
sensitive stomach, wher the plain oil) 
cannot he tolerated; and by the com- 
bination of the of] with the hypophes- 
phites is much more efficacious. 


Remarkatle as a flesh producer. 
Perzcas gain rapidly while taking it. 
SCOTT'S EMULSION is acknowledged by 
Physicians to be the Finest and Best prepa- 
ration in the world for the relicf and cure of 
CONSUMPTION, SCKOFULA, 
CENERAL DEBILITY, WASTIKG 
DISEASES, EMACILATION, 
COLDS and CHRONIC COUCKS. 


The great remedy for Consumptian, and 
Wasting in Children. Sold by all Druggisis. 


THE SINGLE TAX PETITION TO CONGRESS. 


To the Honorable the House of Representatives of the United States: S id 
> , iH ‘ ee 
2 z The undersigned respectfully prays for the appointment by your Honora- ae 
= = ble Body of a special committee for the purpose of making a full inquiry into 25 
= = and report upon the expediency of raising all public revenues by a single tax “ 
| z z 
1 = on upon the value of land, irrespective of improvements, to the exclusion of all : 
“ = e es a e 
2 Bs other taxes, whether in the form of tariffs upon imports, taxes upon internal 
oo £§ productions, or otherwise. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WE FORUM continues to hold its place as the 
foremwust of our mugaziues.--The New York Times. 


THE FORUM. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY: 

Is Union With Canada Desirable. Serator J.& 
Morrill.—Union inevitable but not so desirable for 
the United States as for Cunuda; practical uifficul- 
ties of turning Provinces into States; clash of 
financial systems, race predjudices and politica! 
methods. 

The Need ef Anether University. 
White.—Evolution of the American university; the 
bad teaching of a generation ago; Columbia College’s 
neglected opportunity; what an American univer- 
sity should be, 

An Easy Lesson in Statistics. I 
son.~Occupations and earnings of every classina 
typical township of 6,00) people; their commerce 
anuJ taxes; the luxury and poverty of a few and the 
small margin over the necessities of the many; & 
nation in epitome. 

The Recall of linisters. President James B. 
Angell.—Ministers that have been recalled from our 
government and by it, and the reasons Cor their re- 
call down to the Suckville-West incident, 

Deteatred Presidentini Candidates. James Par- 
ton.—Who they were; why they were defeated; our 
many narrow escapes from dangercus presidents; 
Clay, Birney, King, Seward, Greeley, Tilden, Mec- 
Clellan, Cleveland. 

CUrfinished Work of the War. George B. Cow- 
lan.—The eradication of sectionalism by the indus- 
trial development of the South. 

The Chinese Exctusion Bill. 
Dawes.—History of our dealings with China for 
twenty years, and the evil of the present exclusion 
bull. 

A Raid Upon the Treasury. 
Ricon.—The growth of pension legislation; a con- 
spiracy for plunder and the demoralization of the 
“soldier element”; our pension burdens compared 
with European war taxes. 

Getting Into Print. James Pavn.—Advice to young 
writers Ly the editor of Cornl:ill Magazine. 

Jottings on American Society. Max O’Rell.— 
What the author of “John Bull aud His Island” saw 
during a six months’ visit; the Irish in America; 
politics; newspapers; American vs. French mane 
ners; a resume of his forthcoming book. 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
2353 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Fifty Cents a Number. $5.00 a Year, 


PRANG'S 
ART PUBLICATIONS. 


Andrew D. 


Edward Atkin- 


Senator Henry L, 


Leonard Woolsey 


WHO TAKES THE PRIZE? 


The above ill's.ration gives only the outlines of a 
picture which bius fair to be one of the most popular we 
have everissued. It is one of our latest productions, 
and has all the charm of novelty. Itis called the 


PRIZE BABIES 


and represents a baby judging upon the respective 
merits of arowof the most bewitching little babies 
that the suns of six munths bave shone upon. The face 
of the sweet baby Judge is clothed in doubt, and well 
it may Le, for sureiy sucha cuuection of ideal darlings 
was Bever seen before, 

The colors are exquisitely soft and tender, and the 
expression of the baby faves run the whole gamut of 
delight and wonder. Itis a picture which will appeal 
forcibly toevery mother’s heurt, and is altogether an 
admirable selection for a Christmas gift. 

The picture comes mounted with a wide mat of two 
styles, one plain and one on which in choice bund deco- 
ration are daisies on meadow grass. Size, ready for 
framing. 17 by finches. 

Copies of this latestand most attractive pleture can 
be found at any leading stationers. Ask for Prang's 
“prize Babies.” We will supply them by mall, If not 
found in stores, post piid ou receipt of price, viz: In 
plain mat, $1; In daisy mat, $2 

We want abo to call the atteation of mothers and 
fathers.to our 


NON-POISONOUS COLCRS 


for the use of children learning to paint. 


These paints represent all the latest art colors and 
tints, and can be given to even the youngest children 
With absolute siufety. They come mounted upon neat, 
tin puiettes, or in tin boxes, They are all speciwly pre- 
pared for us by the most eminent manufacturer of 
colors 1n Europe—Mr. Gunther Wagner, of Hanvver, 
Germany. They must not be classed with ordinary 
children’s paints, put up in cheap form und made of in- 
jurious and poisonous materizils. They are really tine 
art colors in convenient furm for use and made. espe- 
cially non-puisonous for the needs of chiidren. 


PRANG’S OUTLINE PICTURES. 


With these non-poisonous colors for children we tssue 
several series of outline illustrations of familar sub- 
jects us practice sheets, The original design is fur- 
nisbed in each case by some lexding artist, and is 
strictly correct in form and detiil Directions how to 
paint them are furnished with every series. One 
specimen sheet of each series is furnished, colored by 
hand, in order toserve the children as a guide for har, 
monious coloring, and as an example of artistic work 
is the foundation of taste. The instruction is all the 
more successful because supplicd in the form of amuse- 
ment. 
PRICE OF PRANG’S NON-POISONOUS 

COLOKS: 


Paliettc Colors— 
Palette A, containing six colors with brush, 10 cents. 
Palette L, containing nine colors with brush, 15 cents, 

Eagle Colars— 
Lox No. 2, containing eight colors and brush, 3% cents, 
Box No. 4, contaming twelve colors and two brusles, 

Ocents. 
One box N 

packuge of Prang’s outline pictures (eight ina package 

with an exira copy of one of them painted vy nand 
and full directions) 50 cents. oe 

Or one box No. 2 of Prang’s non-poisonous colors and 
three packigesof Prang’s outline pictures (each pack- 
age different in design), $1.00. 

To be found at all leadiug stationers, or will be sent 
by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 


& CO., ART PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Muss, 

NEW YORK—83 Bond street. 

CHICAGO—79 *Vabuash avenue, 

SAN FRANCISCO—579 Commercial street, 
A descriptive ist of Christmas and New Year cards, 

novehies, bousigts aid sulin art prints sent oo appli- 

cation, 


. 2of Prang's non-polsonous colors and one 


L. PRANG 


“FDIBLE & LAND. Rev. James B. CONVERSE 
$1.00, post-paid. i 
E PAY AGENTS S659 To 8100 PEK 
Month Salary, and all expenses. To travel or 
for Jocal work: state Whiebh preierred, vlso sulary 
wanted, SLOAN & CO., Munufacturers, 294 George 
strect, Cincinnatl. Obio. 


per STANDARD SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 


MOBBISTOWN, TENN. 


Do you want Amateur Photograph Out‘its? DO YOU 
WANT BOOKS FOR YOUR LOCYS? Send for cata- 
logues, and if you mention “Standard” will give you 
a discount of Ter per cent. 

F. H. CARPENTER & CO., Box 2988, Boston, Mass. 


———. 


Beware. 

J. H. Dell. 
There ts a giant in the land, 
Beware his slumber seeming, 
Beware he rise not in his might 
While little we are dreaming! 
Foz though in seeming trauce ke lies, 
He vigil keeps with sleepless eyes; 
Quick is his eur, bis memory long, 
His arm inert is deathfui strong, 
A million’s might is in his brand, 
Whene’er it lists him lift bis hand, 
A million’s weapons, wielded all 
Io bis one blade, resistless fall; 
A million’s hearts leap in his cause, 
When from its sheath that brand he draws, 
Beware! though yet he stirs no jot, 
That inert Giant slumbers not; 
But vigil keeps with sleepless eyes 
And bides but his own tine to rise. 


Hoar Frost Glass. 


A new Persian industry is the manufacture 
of boar frost glass, which is covered with 
feathery patterns resembling those naturally 
produced upon window panesin cold weather. 
The glass is first given a ground surface, 
either by the sand blast or tbe ordiuary 
method, and is then coated with soft varnish. 
The varnish contracts strongly in drying, 
taking with it the particles of glass to which 
it adheres, and this produces very accurately 
the branching crystal of frost work. A single 
coat gives a delicate effect, and several coats 
yield a bold design. 


Lathan 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


‘WHAT 


WORKING PEOPLE 


WANT IS REST, AND WHAT THEY NEED 
ARE 


DECENT HOMES 


WHERE THEY CAN GET IT.”—EXTRACT 
FROM “ANNIE KILBURN,” BY W. D. HOW- 
ELLS. 12M0, CLOTH, $1.50. ' 

READ THIS FASCINATING NOVEL iF 
YOU ARE IN SYMPATHY WITH 


PROGRESSIVE THOUGHT. 


MARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


te The above work sent by mail, post- 
age prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of the 
price. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. 


Edited by Donn Piatt. 


——— 


Published monthly and devoted to literature, politics,- 
science and art. 


A complete long novel in each number. - 


The publishers of BELFORD’S MAGAZINE recorniz- 
ing the fact that “revolutions never go backwards,” 
huve nailed the colors of TARIFF REFORM to the 
mast and “prepare to fight it cuton this line” until the 
uninfurmed are educated up to the truth, that “ua. 
necessary taxation is unjust taxation.” 

The well Known reputation of the editors, is a guaran- 
tee that BELFORD’s MAGAZINEIn all its departments 
Will be kept up toa bigh standard, and that the month- 
ly bill of fare, set’ before its readers, Will be ultke wel- 
come in the home, the office and the Workshop. 

Subscription price, $2.50 a year; % cents a number, 

Subseriptions received by booksellers, newsdealers 
and postmasiers everywhere, or remit by P. O. orcer, 
bank check, draft or registered letter, 

Sumple copies sent to any rddress. : 

New volume begins with the December number, 

SPECIAL RATES TO CLUBS. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 


Rew York. 


NEW BOUKS. 
The Tariff on Imports [ntothe United States, 
and the Free List, 
As contained in act of March 3, Issu, also the Hawaltian 
Reciprocity Treaty, and extracts from the Navigation 
and Vieomargarine acts, Indexed, mo. Paper covers, 
25 cents. ; 

A most useful book. In amoment vou can find. the 
exuct tax on any article imported into the UOnired 
Stites, and the numes of everything on the free list. 
Invaluable to editors and ail interested im the great 
tarul question now so freely discussed. 


An Appeal to the American People as a 
ury. 

ST EECHES ON THE TARIFF dehvered ‘in the House 

of Representatives in the great debate, April —May 


Carefully revised and published by authority. . Con 
pied by Willam G, Terrell. Large limu. cloth, $1; 
paper, D cents. 


The Protective Tarif®; What It Does For Us. 
by General Hermann Lieb. Fourth edition, with re- 
visions and additions, 12mo. Cloth, $L0. THE PRESS 
UNANIMOUS IN ITS PRAISE. 


The Professor’s Sister. 

A Novel. by Julian Hawthorne. Author of “A 
Dream andarorgetuag,’ «ic. Cloth, $iw. Paper, 50 
cents, 

The Mapleson Memoirs—iS18-1588, 

Py Jobn EL Mapieson. With a Portrat of the Au- 

thor. 2vuls. ovo. C.oth. 94.0. 
Divided Lives. 

A Novel. By Edgar Faweett. Author of “The Am- 
bicieus Woman?’ “The -Fuise Friend,” “A Hepeiess 
Case,” “Tinkiiuy Cymbals,” ele. Ciuth, SLU rape 
tuvers, SU cunts. : 

A Friend to the Widow. 

By Maja Spencer, Author of “Calimity Jane,” A 
Picky One,’ ete Cloh, $1.0 Paper. Covers, Su 
cello 


The Veteran and His Pipe. 
By Albion W. Tourgee. Author of 2 ‘'Foot’s Errand,” 
ete. Cloth, $1.00. 
- A Boston Girl. 
At Boston Bar Harbor aud Puris. 
cents. 


Paper Covers, 50 


Carlotta Perry’s Pocma. 
l2mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
‘ Kady. 
A Novel. By Patience Stapletoa, 
per Covers, 30 ceuts, 
Swedish Folk Lore. : 
By Herman Hofberg. Translated oy W. A. Myers. 
With. 41 full page and other dlustratious, Small quarto, 
Cluth, full gin edges, Price, $1.5". 
»lorence Fables. 
Ry William J. Florence (comedian). 
Paper covers, 50 cents. 
Miriam Balestier. 
A novel. By Edgar Fuwceti C.ovb, $1.0. Paper, 
50 cents. , 
Yone Santo: A Child of Japan. : 
AnovelL By ELH. House. (The serial jusc completed 


Cloth, $1.00. Pa- 


Cloth, $1.00. 


in the Atlintic Monthy.) Cloth, glu. Paper, Su 
cents, Fs 
Under the Maptes..- 
A novel. By Waiter X. Hinnian. Cloth, $1.0. Paper, 


SU cehis. 
Adventures on the Mosquito Share. 

By E. George Squier, M.A, FOS. AL With 60 Tiustra- 

tions. Iimo, cot; SLU, 
Edition de Luxe of Poems of Passion. 

By Ella Wheeler Wileux. Fully illustrated wiih pho 
togravures, Wood cuts and Ives process phates, by 
Graves, Rhodes, Catv and others. Large quurto, 
Cloth, $4.0. Fuil Morosvco, 37.5). 


The Wrong an. 
By Gertrude Garrison. Paper, Scents. 
The Shadow of the Bars, 
A Novel, By Ernest DeLancey Piersuu. 
: cents. 
Aunt Snallw’s Boy Jack. 
ANovel By N.J.W. LeCato. Paper, 25 cents, 
An Impossible Possibility; or, Can Such 
Things Be. 
ANovel By Charles FE. 1. Wingate. 
cents. 
Rochefoucauld’s Horal Maxims. 
With Steel Portrait of Author. Civib, $1.00. 

Roussean’s Confessions, . 
Fully and beautifully IMus: rated. Two volumes in 
one. Cluth, 15% ; 

The Positive Phiiosoplhy. 
By Auguste Cointe. Tran] ted vy Harriet Martineau. 

: Svo. Cloth, Si. 

An Amrvrican Vendetta. - 

By T.C. Crawford. dliu-trared. Ctuih, $1.00. Paper, 
aU cents. 


A Novel. 


Paper, 3 


Paper Covers, 25 


BELFORD, CLARKE 
PUBLISHERS, 
Chicago, New York and San Francisco. 


HEAVEN AND ITS WOHDERS, THE WORLD 
OF SPIRITS AND HELL, deserved from things 
heard and seen, by EMANUEL SWEDEN- 
BORG, ‘Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


& CG., 


Also THE LAST JUDGMENT, as witnessed by - 


him in the spiritual world in 1757; The !ac- 
trine of Life, The Sacred Scriptures, The New 
Jerusalem and its Heavenly Dociriné, in all, 750 
octavo pages mailed prepaid for $7.00. Dis- 
count to the tiade. Address, American Swed- 
enborg Printing and Publishing Society, 20 

Cooper Union, New York City. 
(excorn: co-0 PERATIVE PRINTING 

COMPANY (Ld.) 

104 Elm street, cor. Canal, N. ¥. 


BOOK, JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING. 


WY PERSON holding a peceipt for one year’s 

subscription to THE STANDARD may tecome a 
memter of *The Standard Associution” by applying to 
W.C. BOHANNON, Secretary, 2,219. Chestnut street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


WALKING MADE EASY. 


An effectual remedy for Galled, Calloused, Swollen, 
Fetid, Tender and Tired Feet. Wood's Walking Bade 
Easy Foot Powders, for the complete removal of 
callous, Will prevent excessive sweating of the feet 
and remove all soreness from bunions, New shoes 
made easy as old ones. A cure guarantecd for all 
affections of the feet. Sent, post paid, on receipt of 
price, 25 cents, WOOD FOOT POWDER COMPANY, 

- 201 River st.. Troy, N.Y. 
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THE DORCAS NAGAAINE =| 
1s full of useful [nturmation on Woman's Handiweort 
Knitting, Crochet-work, Embroidery, art Neediewor 
and other houseield topics of practical character. Evar 
lady should subscribe for it. Price, Se, a year, Addras 
The Dorcas Mazazine, 19 Purk Place, New Yor’ 
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PROGRESS AND POVERTY, ~ 


An Inquiry Into the Cause of Industria. 
Depression and of Increase of Want With 
Increase of Wealth—The Remedy. 
‘BY HENRY GEORGE. 
2x pares. 
Cloth, $1.9. Paper covers, 3 cents, 
Half call or half morocco, $250, 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
“BY HENRY GEORGE. — 
2 pages. 

Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 5 cents, 
Half calf or half morocco, $2.50 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


An Examination of the Tariff Question witb 
Especial Regard io the Luterests of Labare 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 
Cloth, $1.52. Paper covers, 35 cents, 
Hall caif cr half morocco, $3.0 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


What Ic Involves, and How Alone It ¢ 


Be Settied. 
BY HENRY GUURGE. 
ST pages. 


Paper covers, FF) cents, 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 
A Passace-at-Arms Retweeu the Dake 
Argyll and. Henry George. : 

Ti pages. 


Paper covers, i cents. 


FORTSCHSITT AND ARMUTH. | 
PWrocress:and Poverty iu German.) ay 
TRANSLATION OF C. D. EL GUTSCHOW, 


480 pases. 
Paper covers, 35 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
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THE RECEPTION. 


Centiuued frem Third Page. 


er that published the president’ 's last mes- 
faze and began to read the message, I put 
down and rubbed my eves and turnocd it 
wer again, and looked at the heading, and 
yead the message, and looked at the paper, 
piached myself to see if I was awake. 
thought I was reading an editorial in THE 
arp. (Applause and laughter.) 

Tam firmiv convinced that the ideas which 
ere being propagate: by those who are in- 
berested in this movcment are spreading far 
yanore rapidly than any of us imagine. I take 
‘@ paper which is published in Denver. When 
‘began ic take ita vear or so ago, it Was a 
.general newspaper. It was interested in re- 
Yorm topics Everything was discussed— 
weoney, und the refermation of the courts— 
every sort of reform. To-day there is hardly 
@nything in that paper but the pres and cons 
of Georceism. (A voice: How about the New 
York Yiimes?) The New York Tinies, I am 
‘raid, is hopelessiy in our direction, too. 
Zaoud laughter.) Tevery once ina while tind 
geyselfin strange company. (Lauchter-) 
FOU CaN T KILL THE SINGLE TAX MOVEMENT. 
. Twas up in Connecticut Just after the ‘s\ec- 
‘Pec. Iwon't sav in what place, bet where 
Shere is an enormous quantity of money to 
the population invested in insurance and ether 
Mbings. Well, people would poke me i: 
Fibs and say, “Where is Henry George now!’ 
“fle is.all right,” I would say. ‘Nonsense, 
be bas gone out of sight entirely; gone down 
forevermore.” 1 have no doubt that there 
fare some peopie who think that: but some- 
how or other I can’t pick up a newspaper—no 
matter what kind of newspaper—without 
@ncing the single tax in some way referred 
do in it. (Applause and laughter.) And al- 
though people keep telling us that this ques- 
tion is deac, and that the man is dead, and 
the moveinent is dead, it seems to me to be 
‘@eed just like the little figures that Mr. 


ina 


¢ Punch knocks completely out; as soon as he 


germs his back they are up again. 


Just so 
You may kill it, and 
(Appliause.) . 
MAKES HIM 


with this movement. 
it, and here we are acain. 


SPOGE Wace IRE'S SUGGESTION 
“ps Harry. 
Qe of the best surrestions I have seen in a 

time is the suggestion of Judge Maguire, 

San Francisco (ereat applause), a sugges- 

fon that we move over into New Jersey es 
ture that state. Ihave been bappy 

fermce I read that letter. (Laughter.) New 

fersey isa splendid state to experiment on, 

ecause if you kill it vou know you haven't 

;@estrosed any par: of the United States 

Qeughter), and if you redeem it—why, think 

@f Jersey redeemed! (Laughter.) This pro- 

position scems to me to be one that ought to 


\@ppealtoevery single tax brain, and every 


: single tax beart. 


‘There are a great many reasons why this 
movement should be pushed in New Jersev. 
Jf we were not all anarchists in New Jersey 
we would not be in the condition we are in 
‘@pw with reference to land speculation. We 
beve a law there which says that all land 
hall be taxed equally—that unimproved land 
@bal) be taxed exactly as improved jand shall 
be taxed. That is the law of the state of 
New Jersey. Now if you will make Jersey a 
faw-abiding state, if vou will get Jersey to 
put its existing Jaw into execution, you will 
give the movement a great impetus. - 

I want to extend my arms to sinzle tax men 
im behalf of New Jersev and make a Mace- 
@ovian cry to send your missionaries right 
@ver into Jersey, and our workers will join 
with you. See what can be done in that little 
-etate, and then after the victory is once at- 
‘tained there the redemption of the whole 
wmion and the whole race of men is not tar 


a of. (Great applause.) 


. Feetory, 


i 


what I want to say to you: 


Rev. J. G. S. Huntington followed Mr. 
‘Pentecost. His words were brief, but terri- 
bly in earnest: 

Farker Huntiugten’s Address. 


- Mr. Chairman, Brothers and Sisters: When 
Became into ibis halito-night I beard two 
words from Mr. George. They are words 
teat struck in with my mvood—that answered 
like on echo the thoughts that were in my 
mind as Iwaiked over here. He spoke of 
people crowded together. That is what I 
heave been thinking of this evening, and a 
@reat many other evenings. 

Lhave been visiting twenty or thirty. fami- 
‘Mesto-night. I have been visiting them for 
@bristmas, but not to take down their names 
as benciiciaries cf turkey and plum pudding, 
hecause, principally, Lhave nothing to give 
away. YT always hear something in my visits 
wf the singletax. 1 tell you there are a hun- 
@red thousand unconscious single tax men on 
fhe east side. (Applause) Those men and 
‘®@vomen and boys and girls lock at it in their 
petient way and te!! me of their wrongs and 
@afferings, the unfair dealings of shop and 
the raised rent that is taken from 
them—‘‘that rent that is eating up ail of our 
@m@rnings”—one after the other is saying as 
tbey speak of the injustice. 
- . Eknow there are many single tax men and 
women among them. It is very encouraging 
‘feome to find that men even in the trades 
‘where there isthe least chance for the de 
welopment of intelligence, are gettin- * >! of 


fhe single tax principle, are beginning to be 


Teady to take their places in the great army 
} that is swelling on both sides of the Atlantic. 
‘(Appiause.) 
WASTE NO TIME. 
As I talk with them I feel this, and this is 
Do not Jet us 
Bose time. Donoct let us waste any energy 


end any force. You will take time enough 


: @pyway. Do not fet us £0 away feeling there 


*o much gained. It is a close thing any 
“way. The wrong is getting too cruel, the in- 
justice is too tremendous for things to re- 
msin much longer as they are. The only 
ope for this country is in the crowth of the 


. \principles in which we believe, in the strength 
08 the doctrives which we preach. 


Tue. -a\' 


t 


I plead with you in the name of the girls 
out of whom the life is being crushed. In 


FOR A SINGLE TAX CLUB HOUSE. 


We, the undersigned, hereby agree to buy, 
at @1.00) one doliar apiece, the number of 
Joutine shares set opposite our respective 
wames, and pay for the same at any time as 
goopas the minimum number of (5,000) five 
‘bousand shares be subscribed for. 
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their name I ask you to spread this truth. 
(Applause.} Iask you in the name of Christ- 
mas, the old feast; in the name of the broth- 
hood of which it tells, that you may do some- 
thing to keep on the movement. 

AsI go from house to house and from room 
to rvom and see what sort of life is being 
led, I say the great question for the vast 
mass of our brothers and sisters is the ques- 
tion we are talking of to-night. 

REMEMBER THE EVILS ARE GROWING. 

I was down south a while ago. There, too, 
it came to me again that the real question for 
the vast colored race is the land question. 
(Applause.) Iwasin a little town where I 
could see the conditions very plainly. I went 
about among the colored peuple. I made my 
own inquiries, and gave a little lecture of a 
Sunday evening. I gave them a few facts 
about the minersin the Lehigh valley, about 
the tenement houses in New York city, atout 
the landgrabbers out west, and then some- 
thing about the single tax. Then something 
about the negroes. They did not pay me the 
usual compliment paid to northerners—tarring 
and feathering—because it had gone out of 
fashion. (Appiause.) The redemptionof that 
great race, the uplifting of those darkened 
lives, depends on the growth of the principles 
which we represent. 

Remember that the evils and the wrongs 
are growing. We are not to flatter ourselves 
because #0 much bus been done, for these evils 
are increasing; but we have seen an example 
of the apostle’s word that. “tbe devil has come 
down in great wrath, knowing that his time 
is short.” (Laughter.) 

Do not let us Jose time. Men are suffering 
and dying, children are wronged, women are 
degraded, beys and girls are being trampled 
under the feet of oppression and monopoly 
and greed. Go atit;do not lose time. Fer 
God’s sake, fcr man’s sake, do what you can 
to free the wronged, to deliver the oppressed 
and let the prisoners go free. 

Every heart’ beat fast, every pulse quick- 
ened, as the speaker ciused, and when his 
passionate words hud cezsed « hoarse roar of 
applause gave tokeu that again the cry of the 
cutcasi bad been heard and a fresh vow to 
push on the work cf rescue had been taken; 
so that, when Thomas G. Shearman was in- 
troduced he was uccorded avery warm and 
hearty applause. 


Address by Mr. Shearman. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: I was 
very sorry not to hear the speech of our guest 
and friend this evening; but Icaa imagine 
what he has been talking about, because J 
cap well imagine that the feelings of his 
heart ure represented by this association of 
flags at the speaker's stand. (Pointing to the 
Various national flags draped together.) We 
leave it to others to wave the American flag 
in 2 spirit of hostility to other nations Wo 
leave it to others to boat of their patriotism 
and show it only by showing how much hate 
they have in their hearts for other people 
who are just as good as they are. (Applause.) 
The kind of putriotism which burns in the 
heart of Henry George (applause) is a feel- 
ing which consists in Jove for bis country 
supreme and overmastering to the extent of 
a passion. The reason why he loves his country 
se much is because he loves humauity more. 
(Applause.) 

Now he has been to another country, a 
country against which all the hostility and 
all the passions and al] the mean feelings that 
could possibly be aroused in the American 
people were aroused by a party to which it 
was for so many years my pride and honor to 
belong; aroused in the days of the decadence 
ot that party; aroused whea it is led by the 
most rotten men whom it can find initsranks. 
And in tke day of its degradation it revives 
in one’s memory the words of old Samuel 
Jobnson when he proposed for his new dic- 
tiouary the definition ef “patriotism” as “the 
last refuge of a scoundre!.” (Laughter and 
applause.) 

Fellow citizens, the patriotism that can find 
no other expression for itself than that of in- 
citing hatred to other peoples, than that of 
stirring up the workingmen of this country 
to hate and to trample under foot the work- 
ingmen of other countries—that kind of pa- 
triotism Is the refuge of a scoundrel. (Ap- 
piause.) 

THE FALSE AND THE TRUE. 

And how beautifuily and logically it ex- 
presses itself. The American workingman is 
told, first, that his chief and fundamental 
duty, the object of his being, is to hate and to 
trample upon foreign workingmen; second, 
that for the purpose of keeping the foreign 
workingmen down, he should adopt a policy 
which he is next told will compel the foreign 
workingmen to leave his country and come 
over side by side wita the American working- 
man and compete with aim. (Lauyhter.) 

Henry George stands for that noble spirit of 
true patriotism which recognizes in all honvest 
men all the world over a man and a brother. 
(Applause.) Now the fruit of that sound priuci 


-ple is beginning to tell. 


FOR EACH AND ALL. 


So he comes back to put these flags to- 
gether, to te!l you, no matter whether you be 
native born Americans or born Englishmen or 
born Irishmen or born Germans, that you have 
one common purpose to answer, one common 
aim to promote, and that that which is for 
the good of all is for the vood of one, and that 
that which is for the gov. ot oneis for the 
good of all. You who are Irishmen do not 
Want any more to arouse hatred against Eng- 
land. (Applause.) You understand now that 
the real England consists of the millions of 
workingmen whose interests are precisely the 
Same as yours. (Applause.) You understand 
now that although they had perhaps been 
tuisled in the past—when they had no vetes— 
they bave not been deceived any more than 
you have been deceived on many points; and 
the moment their eyes were opened they got 
more quickly at the truth. And that the real 
Engiand is the England of Gladstone and not 
tbe England of Salisbury. {Applause.) You 
know well that the real England is now on 
your side heartily and enthusiastically and 
Without the possibility of any reaction. You 
know now that you have friends in the rea! 
England, and the real England and the real 
Ireland are now going band io hand to se- 
cure liberty for cach, and bome rule for 
each, and will soon secure that system of tax- 
ation which will give the land toeach with 
out injustice to any man. (Applause.) 

SIGNS OF THE TIMEs. 

I congratulate Mr. George upon the progress 
which his cause has made even during his 
brief absence. There are Many signs “that 
the people are thinking more and more of 
this subject. There are many signs that our prin- 
ciples have not bees defeated; that they have 
only been delayed. It is very questionable, 
to say the least, whether tbe result of the 
election is uot better for the ultimate triumph 
of the cause than the opposite result wouid 
have been. (Applause.) We may regret that 
the people have been imposed upon and de- 
ceived; but is it not after all better that we 
should be relieved of all responsibility for the 
next two or four years and let the other side 
await the results of the inevitable disasters 
which will mect their temporizing? (Ap- 
plause.) 

Let me say a word supplementing Father 
Huntington's remarks. We must go right on; 
but on the ot.er side patience isneeded. Tam 
sorry to think of Jreland and think of what 
it muet suffer for the three or four years in 


which in all buman probability the Salisbury 
government will remain in power. There is 
great danger that under the pressure that is 
put on Ireland she will do something unwise 
and hasty. 
COURAGE AND PATIENCE. 

Enormous patience is required; but that pa- 

jence will be abundantly rewarded. Just see 
what progress, my Irish friends, you have 
made already. Suppose you had succeeded 
on the line proposed by Parnell three years 
azo; don’t you see that remedy was unsatis- 
factory? Evenif the Irish people had been 
given home rule, they were not sufficiently 
educated to know what was at the rvot of the 
evil. Now they have been delayed sorely 
against their will, against the will of the ma- 
jority of the English people, and against my 
will, We would have ordained otherwise. 
What I say is that, notwithstanding all the 
suffering of the delay, the Irish people are 
going to be a thousand times better fitted to 
take charge of their government and settle 
that land question at the end of three years 
from this time than they would have been 
three years ago. 

Aud I tell you, my friends, that. when the 
Jand question comes to be settled in Ireiand 
in 1891 or ’92, the Irish laborer will not be for- 
gotten. (Great applause.) If it had been 
settled three ago, the Irish laborer would 
have been forgotien. 

History is full of instances of the danger of 
a great people dealing with a question befor 
they are ripe for it, before they understand 
it. It is full of examples of the danger of 
statesmen dealing with questions before they 
are ready forthem. ‘They tinker with them, 
they cobble with them. It was a wise word 
which John Stuart Miil said: ‘In maay cases 
where great evils exist, half remedies are no 
remedics at ali.” (Applause.) I must stop to 
guard my words, because some of my friends 
say that is a reason why we should not have 
co-operated with the tariff tinkers. We did 
not commit curselves to them. The half 
remedy ts no good atall; but the education it 
brings oa is what leads them to adopt the 
whole remedy. (Applause.) 

WONDERFUL PROGRESS OF OUR CAUSE. 

So, my friends, have no sense of discourage- 
ment over the local results of an election or at 
any delays in the working out of your cause 
in Ireland or anywhere else. The progress of 
the cause has been something wonderful. 
The proyress of the anti-slavery cause was 
nothing to be compared with the progress of 
this. You have every reason, therefore, to 
congratulate our friend upon his return to 
take part in this work, to congratulate him 
upon his promise to go out and help the Eng- 
lishmen and promote the spread of this truth 
ion another couutry; for one country will react 
upon the other, and we will sooa ‘be going 
hand in hand for what I believe to be a great 
and beneficent triumph. 

We have now one great issue, and that is 
the concentration of all forms of taxation into 
one, the single tax. That is our doctrine now 
(applause), and we have no side issues to em- 
barrass us. We have the possibility, nay, the 
certainty, that when it is adopted, this single 
tax plau will bring such immense relief for 
the evils which mankind suffer as seem no 
doubt dreams to economists and politicians, 
and even to statesmeu pow. 

It will show the world that the true remedy 
for the evils of men is by taking burdens off 
and not by putting new burdens on. (Ap- 
plause.) The trouble with socialism aod com- 
munism and ali so-called reforms is that, with 
the best intentions in the world, they propose 
to crowd fresh fetters upon your arms and 
more profound bondage upon the individual 
man, less individual energy and more slavery” 
to the state. 

The beauty of the system of taxation of 
which Mr. George is, I believe, the success- 
ful advocate, is that ail it asks cf the state is 
relief—the relief of the citizen from the bur- 
dens which press upon him, the relief of ia- 
dustry of its loads, thetaking off of fetters 
aud gyves and leading strings, and leave him 
more free and not less free to demonstrate 
that in liberty is all the prosperity that the 
future holds for man. 

TROSE REMARKABLE MESSAGES. 

Now, I have talked longer than I intended. 
(Shouts of “to on.”) No, I shall not go on 
except to say one word more, and that is 
about the remarkable message from the presi- 
dent of the UnitedStates. (Applause.) That 
man, who bad the courarvea year ago to send 
in that short, terse message on tariff reform, 
and—as my friend Mr. Pentecost has so 
wittily said—go up to the great American 
fetich and slap it inthe face, has now again 
gone uptothe fetich, which thought it had 
killed Cleveland, aud struck it a blow straight 
between the eyes (applause), a blow so wel! 
put that the newspapers of Mr. Cleveland’s 
party were unable to appreciate the full force 
of the act. His language is just aud apt— 
“protection is communisin,” 

‘But how do the rich advocate communisin,” 
some may ask; ‘‘commuaism is an equal divi- 
sion between rich and poor.” That shows 
how you may be deceived by words. Did you 
ever meet a communist? You can meet thou- 
sands of them, scores of thousands; but you 
will never meet a communist whose idea is 
not just this—thut everybody else snal) divide 
equally with bim and he shail divide with 
nobody. (Laughter.) That is communism, 
andthatis just exactly what the protectionists 
of this country believe in. A few rich men 
come together and say ‘We are communists, 
we believe in the true gospel system which was 
established at Jerusalem. Come Ananias, 
come Sapphira let us get together; we will 
be communists (laughter); we will get 
hold of all the poor folks have and divide 
it among ourseives and give them nothing.” 
(Laughter.) And thatis all any communist, 
except a few innocent fanatics—too few to 
couni—all that the real communists want. 
And [ say again that since the time of An- 
anias and Sapphira there have never been 
sucb good communists as tke protectionists of 
the United States. Honor to Grover Cleve- 
land! (Great applause.) 


The chairman introduced as the last speak- 
er Mr. Louis F. Post, who when be stepped 
forward, was greeted with such hearty checrs 
that he was for several minutes prevented 
from speaking. When quiet was restored he 
spoke as follows: 


Closing Kemarks by Mr. Post. 


I was thinking while Mr. Pentecost spoke of 
the number of unconscious single tax men 
there really ure in the community. I had a 
little serious talk years ago witha single tax 
man of that kind. He lives up at High Bridge, 
andI used to rent a house from him. He 
owned two orthree kouses there, aud mine 
was a jittle one—not much of a house and oc- 
cupying not much ground. Across the street 
there wasa large stripof vacant land. My 
man bad improved his house, and in so doing 
had employed mechanics, carpenters, etc. 
The man across the street had done nothing. 
It was merely a pasture for tomato Cans, Cats, 
etc. (laughter), the same as it had been from the 
beginning for ali I know. The owner paida 
trifling tax—an agricultural tax, though the 
property was worth $50,000. My man’s. place 
wasn't worth more than $15,000, and be paid 
five or six times as much tax. Just about 
that time a grocer wanted to build, which 
would have employed carpenters, bricklay- 
ers and others. He saw this unused ground, 
but it was pot for sale on any terms; the 
owner was holding it for a higher price. 
That is what be told the man who wanted to 


you see the hand of the Lord in this” 


it did not bring in any income. 
BUT BIS LANDLORD COMES TO 
GREAT LIGHT. 

Itold my landlord that. He said it 
was not right. It seemed to make an 
impression on him, and be said he would 
look into the subject. The next time 
I met him was in the midst of the 
mayoralty campaign. He said he 
wanted sidewalks in front of his 
houses; if he bad them e could get 
more rent from his tenants. I wanted. 
sidewalks, too, but did not care to 
agitate the subject. (Laughter.) He 
seemed much interested in the election, | 
and said if acertain one of the can- 
didates was elected he would get his 
sidewalks. His candidate was not Mr. 
George. (Laughter.) I said, “Vote for 
my man and IJ will seeif T can’ tb get 
sidewalks for you.” He said, “I don’t like his 
ideas at all; but I like yours.” (Great lauch- 
ter.) You see he was an unconscious single 
tux man. 

Some time after that he was in my house— 
came over to see me—a habit he had once a 
month (laughter)~—and I asked him what he 
thouzbt about this taxation question. He 
simply saic be didn’t know. I made some in- 
quiries about him because he had been warm 
before and had now cooled off. I found that 
he had suddenly realized that he had a large 
strip of vacant land of his own across the 
hill. (Laughter.) From beiag unconscious be- 
fore he was very much conscious now. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Suppose that my lendlord had not been 
compelled to pay taxes on the improvements 
he had made on his lots,and the man across 
the street had been compelled to pay lot for 
lot just as much. Don’t you think something 
would have happened? The grocer w ould 
have got bis house. Even the fiscal tax, the 
single tax limited, would have done a great 
deal. If you make laudlords pay just as 
much for unimproved land, why yeu won’t 
have so much unimproved land, that is all. 


buy, but he told the tax assessor that f 
SEE A 

| 
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HOW THE NEW YORE TIMES CAME TO SEE THE 
CAT. 


Now you see the New York Times. (Laugh- 
ter.) 1 wondered what that article could 
meau. I read it all over and thought about 
it, und wondered where that African was. 
(Laughter.) A gentleman on this platform 
told me where the African was. Don’t you 
remember that, until a few months ago, the 
Times had an old rickety building on a mag 
nificent lot? Don’t you see the “building on 
there now, the only kind of building that 
should be on sucha lot? This gentleman re- 
marked that the probability is tbat the tax 
assessor has been around. (Great laughter.) 

Croasdale told me be had a scheme for Ket 
ting hold of these unconscious single tax men 
and when he gets hold of them I don’t be- 
lieve it will have the same effect as I had on 
my landlord, because most of the uneoneciouc:| 
single tax men haven’t got a tract of land 
across the hill. Q(uaughbter.). 

Mr. Post baving read the single tax petition 
to congress, remarked: Of course a commit- 
tee isn't much; but then a committee of ip- 
vestigation will attract attention. But what 
is of even greater importance is this, that 
there are a great many unconscious single 
tax men in the community who will sign that 
petition, and every such man will be bom- 
barded with our literature. (Avoice: “I have 
five signatures here”) Well, if every man 
does as well, Crousdale won't have literature 
enough. 

_ SINCE EIGHT YEARS AGO. 

I didn’t want to speak to-nizbt—not because 
I didn’t want to welcome Henry George, but 
because I thought I couldn't express what I 
really feeclat this meeting. Itis eight years 
since I first met him. At that time he was 
utterly unknown asa publicman. Since then 
I have seen him grow up until heis a erent 
mau ou two continents. (Great applause.) 

When he came back from his first trip 
abroad, I had known him but a year. He 
went away unknown. Upon his return I had 
the honor, with a. few others, of welcoming | 
hira in this ball as we welcome him to-night. | 
I felt then thatin one vear he had beconie : 
famous, not so famous as to-day, but famous, 
and Ivock occasion to prove iny belief. It 
was necessary to give evidence then; it is not 
pow. Iwilltell you how I proved it to the 
satisfaction of the audience. People were 
beginning to name their babies after him. 
(Laughter.) I had aifriend who had intended 
naming his baby Henry George. But he had 
to make a compromise and call it Henrietta 
Georgina, (Great laughter.) Such proof is 
no longer necessary, for the press of two con- 
tinents proves this now. 


THE HAND OF PROVIDENCE. 


At is unnecessary to speak of the profound 
confidence Mr. George has had in an over- 
ruling providence. With him, as with 
me, a faith that. bas been. dead is re. 
vived. After the election one yeur ago— 
which was also pot a success—we went 
to a wake at Webster hall. (Laughter.) 
I said ou the way there: ‘Mr. George, do 
“No, I 
don’t see it—but if is there.” (Laughter.) And 
it was; and I need not tell any single tax man 
why it was. See how, little by little, it has 
developed itself. You can imagine how keen- 
ly one year ago Mr. George must have felt 
the bitter charges of bitter friends when he 
tool the step that he did. But, despite it all, 
he said no, it was the path for us to fol- 
low. Friend after friend refused to go with 
him. <A great majority of those that had fol- 
lowed him said, “You are wrong,” and may 
of them said ‘‘You are treacherous:” but. stil] 
he kept on his way. Do you doubt that the 
hand of the Lord was in that, toof 

And even so late as last Augusta few of 
us met in a room up Stairsin this building to 
devise means of conducting the campaign 
that had started. When our business was 
over, when most of the men had submitted 
their intelligence but not their hearts, even at 
that time to Mr. George’s guidance, somebody 
got up and made a motion that we cheer for 
Grover Clevcland. That motion was de- 
liberately debated pro aud con and carried 
by a bare majority. And then somebody got 
up and said “hurrah” and a “tiger.” (Laugh- 
ter.) Compare that cheer with the cheers 
that have come frgm the same .men and the 
men that have followed Mr. George since. 

I feel like the little boy who had takena 
ereat interest in the campaign. He wasa 
Sunday school boy, and because Mr. Harrison 

vas a Sunday school man he hurrahed for 
Harrison. After the ‘election he gota sled; 
but forulong time the snow did not come. 
One morning he looked out and saw the snow 
onthe ground. He was so delighted that be 
got a little mixed in his religious aud political 
notions; and he reverently lifted up his little 
bands and said “Hurrah for God.” (Laugh- 
ter.) And sol feel like the little boy and 
want to say: Hurrah—no, not that, but thank 
God for what has been accomplished, and for 
what we already see in the near future, 
(Great applause.) 


The Honest and Fair Way Would betro Tax 
Land Values. 


Memphis Appeal 


Memphis necds well paved streets. They 
are an immediate and pressing necessity that 
calls for the expenditure of a sum equal to 
$2,000,000. How is that sum to be raised # 
That is the question that still remains ubane 
swered, 
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Everlasting Wickit’ 


Invention of the Age, Re- 
quires ny trimoiing as it 
willnever Guru our Noth- 
ing but the oil burns,as the 
wick is maue or** Minerai 
Wool, “whieh cannut buru, 
and so there can be no &s- 
cape of black smoke or 
SGOL to discolor the chim- 
nev,&c. Gives 2 white, clear 
brilliant light. We guarantee 
satisfaction. Agents can make 
fortunes withit. Retail price. 19 
ers each. We will sends sample 
Sma!l size wicks, 20 cts. per doz.. 
$2.25 per gross. Medium size. 24 cts. Der doz., $2.75 
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One gross, assorted sizes, SU.75. All postpaid. 
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YOOGAN BROS., 


CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, 


COR. BOWERY AND GRAND STS. 


You ) 
KEDa 
Are you ruptured? If so, use 
FRINK’S RUPTURE REMEDY, the only quick, safe, 
sSureand permanent cure for hernia (breach) or rup- 
ture, This great remedy has cured many persons every 
year for the Jast. twenty years, and they have 
stayed cured. It ¢ures . by penetrating through 
the pores ‘of the skin and. building up -and 
Strengthening the. abdominal wail, at the same 
time closiug the -hbernial. opening. The Remedy 
Is generally used in connection with atruss.. Children 
in arms are. cured by the remedy alone without the aid 
of atruss. « Soreness caused by chaling or pressure of 
truss pads, relieved immediately. The pressure cao be 
relaxed gradually and the truss abandoned. altogether 
insix to eight weeks. Price of Remedy, sufficient. to 
cure an ordinary case, &5; sample package, containing 
enough to show geod effect, $1.. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
upon receipt of price. Full directions sg gba each 
package. ©. FRINK, sole proprietor, 233 + Broadway, New 
(Opposite the post office.) 
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That is the question. 


York. 


UGLY, 


PLAIN OR THIN. 


WOMEN, 


Or those whose health ts tn any way imperfect, such as 
suffer from remule complaints, a tired, weak feeling, 
- any disease whatever. Or those hose forms are 
RMS undeveloped. either through siek- 

e fess ar oller causes, acd who 

enjey the strength that comes from a properiy 
proportjoned tigure, and the Soy of the same. Or 
those who have a bad complexion, being afficred with 


COMPLENTON, chee: 


w BX 


se blackheass: ” 
freckies, of iwiy other defect of the skin, 
Should write ts me fer my portraits, showing | 
what Io owas before lo ouséd a certain treat- 
ment, and what I am now. At same time I 
will sive you full ifformation about how to bevome 
beautiful aud strong. Unde stand distinctly that I 
have nothing fosell. My objectis to tenetlt you with. 
TREE oul Moaey and without price. T was 
EF 4 e restored after eight. vears of great 
suite ring, having been reduced to an ugiv, CONV Woe 
man, making lifeaburden. Fur what lam scowl refer 
vou tomy pictures. which tell the whole story: A suber 
‘orm, clear, ine Skin, bright. Eyes, and better than all 
else, Health to eifoy Lire. The sama can be accom. 
plshed for almost every woman w ho is new dragging 
outa miserable axistence. If vour health is already 
good, bul dencient tn forin and complexion, or either of 
these. such deficiencies wre eusily remedied. One rea. 
WH Y : i) son why I make this free proposition, 
is on account of the many fraudulent 
Iouons, air pumps, nostrums “wafers,” etc, advertised 
by a score of quacks, both male and female, Ubroughout 
fhestates. Lo will write you fully in a plain sealed 
letter, Address, Mrs. ELLA M. DENT, Locx Box 2H, 
Buuvion C, Sin Franemes, Cal 
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Oolored plates, 100 engravings 
of different breeds. prices they are 
worth, and where to buy them 
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ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, & 
27 S. Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa, 
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22M tains numerous important patent 
ed improvements af vital import. 13' 
ance to accurate timing—Fateni 
Dustprocf, Patent Siem Wind PE 
4 Sec.which we control exclusively. 
f ithas 15 Genuine Ruby jewels 
in settings, and is accurately ad- 
justed to heat, cold and isochren- 
amt. Lf ts fucly equal for appear- e 
ence, accuraty, @urability and: 
service to any $90 watch. Price #3 
$43, either 2il cash or in Clubs £ 
"31 a week. Open face or hunt-jéi 
ing. Our St a week Club System,’ 
a while as convenient to the ame 5x 
Sfjas any insta tment system, is afi 
Bail wholesale spot cask system tO Us.|p 
=a The Co- pees of the club’ pe 
te 2;| members sells us 43 watches ings ; 
each $43 Watch Ciub, and we get caz hhee ! 
from the club for each watch before itligt: 
goes out, though each member cnly; e 
ipays fla week. This is why we give! a 
;you more for your money than any#iic? 
Jone else and why we are doing the! ate 
largest watch business in the world.6*% 


An Ajax Wetch Inmlator giten 
frea with each Wetch, 


The Keystone Watch Stub Co 


Main Office In Co's Own Cuilding, 
904 WALNUT ST. PHILADA, PA, 


Agents Wanted. 
Ajax Watch Insulator, $1.00 
A perfect protection against magnetism. 
Fitany Wetch. Seat by mail ou receipt 
of price. (opr We refer toany Commercial Acency. 
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FIVE YEARS REAL ESTATE FIRST MORT- 
GAGE COUPON BONDS, 


in sams of $1,000 to $19,000 each, bearing fnrerest at 
“he rate of eight per cé#at per annum, Tnterest ony 
chlo semi. annually. These ds are secure) bY 
a wigages on Kansas City property Worth tires and 
vuur Limes the amount of bonds. Prompt payment of 
{ ort incipal and interest guarauteed at macurity. inters 
est collectable through your oven hank, wilt New York: 
schanie added. Keuorded morigusge forwarded with 
exe bond. ere 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 
Issued in amounts of S100 and upward, bearing Intares:, 
ai the rate ofeight percent per annuum, © ertit Neales 
of deposit are secured by first mortwaze bonds depos 
ired with a trustee, 1 special deposit reesipt to cig 
effect, from the tr ustee, is attached to each vertificarce 
issued, therefore making the certiticate af deposit ag 
absolutely safe investmenrn 
When ordering securities write vour name. to full, 
also. that of your elty, county und state, 


J. He. BAUCERLEIN & CQ., 
Security Buiidine, 
EKANS:S CITY, WisSOURL 
ALIFORNIA.—~-TWENTY ANDTHIBTY 
Acre Farms in Colusa county for Fruits, Vines and. 
Cereals: §$X}to $359 per acre; one-quarter cash, balance 
in one, two and three years, Gper cent interest. Lith. 
ograph maps of Calfornia sent free, Good government 
land at $159 per acre; 3) cents per acre cash, Lulance 
in three years, Without interest. INTERNATiONAL 
LAND Co., &9 Market street, Sun Fraccisca, 


Gr EORGE WILSON, 
(Formerly with Heurs Poole, London) - 
Importing Tailor, 
206 Eust Fourteenth Sr, N. ¥. 
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New Imported. Fabrics, 
Latest Choice Patterns, 
An Ejegant Selection, 


The Best Looms tu the West of England 
contribute to an entirely new and. valuable: stock af 
- goods. which for richgess of quabty, durcbillty of wear 
and moderation of price, possessés Ad vantages not iehh. 
by Olber houres receiving goods through resides thu ye: 
ers. Why?) Tuev were bo. an in Londen by G. Wilson, 
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Sell-threa:ung pi Preserves failing stele, @& 

bélp to good sight. Perfeet buoanza for -anVvisaeres 

sample package WW se ats. Send for cirenlar. to head 
quarters, SEANER &C0.. Providence, Hod. : 
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M PROVED MONTPOR Imece eed ees 
[ Humdireds in Use. Tilustrated circular, AL 
VILLIANS, Bristol, Conn. 


find Piso’s Cure for 
Coorumption THE 
BEST remedy. for 
hoarseness. and -to 
clear the throat. 


AMES BOGAN, PRINCTIPA b. 
for Jaines Means’ 83 and $s sous, 
year Prince street. 


OLMNANS PULLS ONC “=YRUP is the best 
_ Cough Remedy. Prices, T5e., Se. and SL 
Depot, we Feurt: Feurta VO, New York. 


FITS CURED 


N. Bottle of meauiiie fren We eae our 
remedy tocure the worst cases, and the only physi- 
clans who do this to prevent yor ur oe ring sinposed -upon 
by men using false hames and who are nol doulors, 
Because ot.ers failed ts eo reason for not. using this 

medicine. Give express and post offfee address: Tr 
easts you nothing. Address Asahel Medical. buree Au, 
294 Broadway, New Yor. 
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Vocal sight readiog at her residence, 223 E. std street, 
New Yorn. 
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